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PRIZE POEM. 
The editor of the Boston Evening Gazette offered 
a premium of fifty dollars for the best Original 
Peem, which should be written for publication in 
that paper. A highly respectable Committee, after 
examining all the pieces presented, awarded the pre- 
mium to Miss Hannan F, Goutp, for the Poem 


which follows. 


THE DEATH OF THE SAGAMORE, 
A scene of the seventeenth century. 


The servant of God is on his way 
From Boston’s beautiful shore; 
His boat skims light o’er the silvery bay, 
While the sleeping waters awake and play, 
At the touch ot the playful oar. 


The purpose that fills his soul is great 
As the soul of a man can know; 
Vast as eternity, strong aa the gate 


The spirit must pass to a changeless state, “ 


And enter, to bliss or wo! 


His boat is fast; and over the sod 
Of a neighbouring wood he hies. 
Through moor aud thicket his path is trod, 
And he hastens to speak of the living Gop 
In the ear of aman who dies! 


Where Rumney’s* forest is high and dark, 
The eagle lowers his wing, : 
O’er him, who once had made her his mark; 
For the Sacamors, in his hut of bark, 
Is a perishing, powerless King. 


_ At the door of his wigwam hang the bow, 
The antler, and beaver skin; 
While he, who bore them, is faint and low, 
Where death has givea the fatal blow, 
And the Monarch expires within, 


The eye that glanced, and the Eagle fled 
Away, through her fields of air— 

The hand that drew, and the deer was dead— 

The hunter’s foot, and the chieftains head, 
And the conqueror’s arin are there! 


But each its powerful work has done; 
Its triumph at length is past; 
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The final conflict is now begun, 
And, weeping, the mother hangs over her son, _ 
While the breathes his last! 


The Queen of Massachusetts grieves, 
That the life of her child must end! 
And that is a noble breast, that heaves 
With the mortal pang, onghe bed of leaves, 
Of the white man’s Indian Friend! 


The stately form, which is prostrate there, 
On the feet that are cold as snow, 

Has often sped, in the midnight air, 

A word to the Christian’s ear to bear, 
Of the plot of his heathea foe! 


And oft, when roaming the wild alone, 
That generous heart would melt 
At they touch of a ray of light, that shone 
From the white man’s Gop, till, before his 
throne, 
Almost has the Indian knelt. 


Yet the fatal fear, the fear of man, 
That bringeth to man a snare, 

Has braced his knee, as it just began 

To bend; and the dread of a heathen clan 
Has stifled a Christian’s prayer. 


But now, like a flood to his trembling heart 
Has the fear of a Gop rushed in, 

And keener far than the icy dart 

That rends the flesh and spirit apart, 
Is the thought cf his heathen sin, 


To the lonely spot where the Chief reclines 
While tne herald of love draws nigh, 

The Indian shrinks as he marks the signs 

Of'a soul at peace, and the light that shines . 
Alone from a Christian’s eye. 


* Alas!” he cries, in the stran deep 

Of one in the gasp of Poo < nati 
** No Gon have my own! 
I go to the presence of thine alone 

To scorch in his fiery breath! 


“The Spirit, who makes the skies so bright 
With the prints of his shining feet; 
Who rolls kindles the light, 
prisons the winds, and gives them their flight— 
I tremble his eyes to aon ty 


“ When, ob! if I openly had confessed, 
And followed and loved him here, 
I now might fly to his arms for rest, 
As weary Lird to her downy nest, 


** But grant me the one great boon I crave 
In a dread, and an awtul hour! 

When I shall have sunk in my forest grave, 

O, take my Boy to thy home, and save 
That beautiful forest flower! 


** The Gop of thy people, the Hoty OnE— 
And the path that shall reach the skies— 
Say! say that to these thou wilt lead my son, 
That he may not second the race I’ve ran, 

Nor die, as his father dies! 


** As his father dies!’ with the breath that bore 
That sorrowful sound, has fled 

The soul of a king—for, the strife is o’er 

With spirit and fiesh; and the SaGamMoRE 
Is numbered among the dead! 


But has he not, by his high bequest, 
Like the penitent on the tree, 

The Saviour of dying man confessed, 

And found the promise to him addressed— 
*© To-day thou shalt be with me?” 


* For the character and the death-scene of Won- 
haquaham, better known as Sagamore Joun, son of 
the Squaw-Sachem; and for an account of the Rev. 
Mr. Wilson’s visit to him, in his last moments, at 
his wigwam, on the ground anciently called Wini- 
simit and Rumney Marsh, but now divided between 
Chelsea and Saugus, see Thatcher’s Indian Biogra- 


phy. 


TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
WHO IS DEAD. 


* * * * T remember being particularly 
struck with all thefeatures of a London fune- 
ral, the only time that it has ever fallen to my 
lot to attend one in the capacity of mourner.— 
Poor Frederick Mervyn!—lIf there was a good 
heart placed by nature within a human form, 
his was the case that heldit. He wasa crea- 


‘ture made up of sensitive benevolence; he seem- 


ed all nerve and fibre, ready to thrill and quai! 
at the voice of sorrowor complaint:—through 
life he was the victim of feeling;—benevolence 
was his ruin;—benovelence was his death! 

hardly know how I have happened to men- 
tion his name, but by some train of reflection it 
has been done; and now that itis before me, 
and has revived the recollection of all his thou- 
sand virtues and amenities, I will pay him along 
promised debt—that of writing his epitaph— 
and the best that I can offer will be a brief 
sketch of his owncareer. Alas, how few of the 
world’s minions have we for whom as much can 
be said! 

Frederick Mervyn was the inheritor of a for- 
tune far more ample than one so constituted as 
he would ever dream of spending on himself.— 
It was perhaps this very superfluity that turned 
him to the course that finally took his estate 
from him, for it enabled him, in the first in- 
stance, so winningly to exercise the dispositions 
of his heart, that before he discovered the dan- 
ger that it was entailing upon him, the princi. 
ple was so irremediably engraven on his soul, 
that it was in vainthat he attempted to check 
himself. A tear seemed to penetrate to the 
very recesses of his bosom—a sigh made him 
start as if he had seen the spectre of the night 
—-and the garb of poverty and distress, at the 
very time that it awakened him to benevolence, 
almost made him shake with tremulousness, as 
he administered to its necessity. But had poor 
Mervyn received fair play from the world, he 
would still have found sufficient to gratify the 
feelings of his heart without the destruction of 
a modicum for himself; or even had he only 
been made the victim ofthe ordinary schemes 
of craft and deceit, by which the kind of heart 
are betrayed, the consummation that awaited 
him might have been avoided. Hundreds of 
stories have I heard, the burden of all of which 
was the abuse of his good nature—endless were 
the instances of his rescuing undeserving ob- 
Jects on the credence of a feigned tale of mise- 
ry- But it was not till he met with Catherine 
Harman that the whole generosity of his heart 
was discovered; that the whole childlike sim- 
plicty of his unsuspecting nature was disclosed. 
As I write the name of that woman, I feel a 


When the the evcning shades draw nef. 


blush of self condemnation come over my cheek, 
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for I cannot dissuade myself that if | had acted 
with proper firmness towards my friend, I 
might have saved him from the miserable con- 
sequences of his connexion with her. 

Kind-hearted Mervyn, if thy spirit is near me 
now, witness let it be to the self-reproach that 
comes over me when I call back to bitter recol- 
lection the carelessness with which I suffered 
you to involve yourself with that daughter of 
sin. 

The first time Mervyn ever saw Catherine 
Harman, I was with him. We had been mak- 
ing a tour through Cambridgeshire, and some 
other of the inland counties; and after a ram. 
ble in the neighborhood of the city of Cam- 
bridge, were returning to it one evening at dusk. 
It was along the banks of the Cam that we were 
slowly pursuing our way; and as we came to 
a sudden wind in the stream, we found our- 
selves close to a female whose manner was cal- 
culated to excite the notice of any passsenger, 
and much more that of one like Mervyn, who 
was tremblingly alive to aught that claimed the 
heart’s sympathy; the face of the female was 
wayward and irresolute—once in the dim twi- 
light we could see her clasp her hands, as if 
wringing them for mere despair—and as we 
passed her, low sounds of mvurnful import es- 
caped her lips. As these things overcame us, 
“like a summer cloud,” I could feel Mervyn’s 
arm tremble within mine, as if the fit was on 
him, and almostas speedily as this token reach- 
ed me, he whispered, “Speak to her, Arnold;— 
for God’s sake speak to her, forI cannot!” It 
was a piteous tale she lold--a tale that would 
have reached a harder heart than that of Mer- 
vyn. Thus ran he story. Her father, who 
was a farmer, had been ruined by a series of bad 
crops, and on going to London in the hope of 
raising money, had there been arrested and 
thrown into the King’s Bench prison, while eve- 
ry thing on the farm was seized for rent, and 
she herself--his only child---turned away to 
face tly world and fortune as she might. The 


\ shoc\., with all its agitating effects, had thrown 


her in.ws high fever at Cambridge, which town 
she had reached on her way to join her father, 
and though the influence of the disease had been 
subdued by care, its prolongation had stripped 
her of her last farthing, so that at that moment 
she was neither more nor less than the veriest 
beggar on the face of the earth. 

I will not make a painful story longer than I 
canhelp. Suffice it then to say, through the 
benevolence of Mervyn, she was provided with 
means to prosecute her journey to London, in 
addition to which he gave her his address in 
town, with a request that she would call on him 
as soon as he should have returned from his 
tour, to let him know how he might further as- 
sist her. His invitation was not unheeded, for 
scarcely had he been back a day, ere she made 
her re-appearance in deep mounring. Her fa- 
ther, she said, had died in jail; the produce of 
the farm had not nearly covered his debts, so 
that she was in even astill more destitute situa- 
tion than that in which Mervyn had first found 
her. Her destitution, however, did not last 
long; for my poor friend provided for her wants 
with the care and consideration of a brother. 
Nor was it unnatural that he should; for of all 
the women with whom I have ever metin my 
course through life, Catherine Harman was one 
of the most fascinating; her beautiful counte- 
nance was always animated with the expression 
of one feeling or another, and appeared as it 
were, the map of her mind; except that so far 
had she mastery over it, that she only suffered 
good qualities thereon to be portrayed, while 
below, there were lurking a thousand mischiefs, 
unseen, but full of vigor. 

Mervyn, who, in the first instance, had been 
awakened to pity by her story, was soon roused 
to love by her charms; and his hours were in- 
cessantly spent in her company. 1 had not re- 


turned to town with him after our Cambridge | sof 


recontre with Catherine, being engaged to pay 
a visit to some relation in the north, as far as 
Ambleside. But when about a month after- 
wards I reached the metropolis, almost the first 


words that fell from my friend, shewed me the 
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state of his heart; he was lavish in praise of his 
mistress—he was never content unless it was 
of her that he was talking—and I found that that 
one little month had been sufficient to fix his 
affections on her irretrievably. It was in vain 
that I urged on his attention the doubtful situa- 
tion in which we had found her, and the neces- 
sity, at all events, of making further enquiries 
respecting her before he offered her marriage; 
he only grew angry at my remonstrances, and [ 
found that my arguments did but the more for- 
cibly wed him to his previous determination.— 
The thing, however, that, | must confess, at the 
time most completely puzzled me, was, that on 
proposing to Catherine for her hand, she refus- 
ed the offer. I could scarcely believe him when 
he announced her negative to me, it seemed so 
incredible. True, however, it was. She would 
not marry him; but she still showed by her man- 
ner and actions that she was willing to encour- 
age the continuation of his visits. That some 
mystery lay hidden here was evident, and I re- 
solved to penetrate the secret. But again for- 
tune was against my doing this service to my 
friend; the alarming illness of my mother, who 
had gone abroad for her health, summoned me 
to Nice, and there I was detained by her gra- 
dual decay and eventual death, for upwards of 
ten months, 

On my reaching London, I found that the mis- 
chief was consummated,and that the fate of Mer- 
vyn was sealed. On my going to his house [ 
found that it was shut up, and it was with great 
difficulty that I was able to trace out his retreat 
to a miserable lodging in one of the obscurest 
streets in the metropolis, But if I was shocked at 
his abode, how much more so was I at his ap- 
pearance! Of a delicate habit of body he had 
alweys been, for his sensibility had ever seemed 
to attenuate his frame, and prevent the exten- 
sion and knitting of his corporal functions; but 
as I gazed upon him on entering his poverty- 
stricken apartment, I could not help shudder- 
ing at the change I witnessed. His person, for- 
merly tended with the minutest care, was now 
neglected—his beautiful moving eye, Uiat was 
wont to shine with every human virtue, was 
glazed and ineffective—his cheek hollow, sunk- 
en, and sallow—and when first his broken and 
sepulchral voice sounded on my ear, the invol- 
untary thought ran through me—* Death has 
marked him for speedy sacrifice!” 

But I will tell what happened after my depar- 
ture for Nice, in his own words. They will 
need no addition from me. 

“You come in time, Arnold, to see me strick- 
en to my grave; and one of my last self-re- 
proaches will be that I refused to listen to your 
warning voice. Oh, worse, worse!—for she 
of whom I have to speak—who must be named 
though my poor heart frets in anguish at the 
very thought—she persuaded me fora little 
minute to believe that you could be no true 
friend in opposing my wishes towards her, and 
stung me to the resolution of leaving your kind 
letters unanswered—even those in which you 
called for sympathy in your attendance on your 
dying parent. But you see what your Mervyn 
isnow—you see him well nigh hand in hand 
with death—and you will forgive him for a ne- 
glect which wickedness counselled folly licensed 
Oh, Arnold, I shall die—and Catherine is my 
executioner. Weil might you think it strange 
she refused me marriage, and yet still appeared 
to delight in my visits—still more strange will 
you think it, when I tell you that though she 
refused to be my wife, she consented to become 
my mistress,and even persuaded me into the 
belief that I owed the more to her affection for 
the choice—falsely whispering me that it was 
for the sake of my station in the world that 
she would not consent that I should wed with 
an unknown and deserted female, But I must 
tell all in a few words, or my heart will break 
in the recital. My mistress she became. With 
inning words she moulded me to her 
purpose, till I believed that I could make no sa- 
crifice sufficient to repay her tenderness, and, 
in a fit of fond, mad, enthusiastic affection, I 


made over to her all my property. Ay, you 
may well look at me with astonishment and af- 
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faight. But it is too true—and in this wasted 
frame, this pallid cheek, you look on the result. 
Scarce was the ink dry with which I signed my 
name to the fatal deed, than I discovered my 
mistake. She eooled—she neglected me—she 
almost shunned me—Oh, God, I that was all 
love, could find none in her! But presently the 


consummation came, all too soon it came—for, 


returning home one evening earlier than she 
had expeeted me, I found her seated on the so- 
fa with a stranger, her hand locked in his, and 
their lips scarcely separate when I entered the 
room. A scene of recrimination took place, if 
indeed that can be called recrimination, where 
she had nothing to urge against me but my too, 
affectionate folly. Then for the first time I dis- 
covered why marriage had been refused me.— 
This stranger was her husband, 

I fled from the horrible scene. I know not 
how the law may be; but I doubt not that it is 
against me, for I have made over all my proper- 
ty; be it however, which way it may, the blow 
that has been given me has rendered life, pro- 
perty, every thing valueless. And here, even 
here, Lamcontent to die.” 

There, even there, did he die. He did not 

live through the night of my return. A few 
days afterwards it was my mournful duty to 
see him to the grave. Such a funeral as my 
means could afford was yielded tohim. The 
melancholy hearse that contained his body mov- 
ed slowly on towards the nearest church-yard; 
a single mourning coach, in which myself and 
the apothecary who had attended his last days, 
officiated as mourners, followed as slowly; and 
thus we crept along the crowded streets, with- 
out one, out of all the myriads, that witnessed 
our sorrowful passage, to cry—Who is dead? 

Yes, Mervyn, the gentle-hearted, the benevo- 
lent—he who had tears for the widow and com- 
fort for the orphan, pity for the distressed and 
consolation for the afflicted, was conveyed to 
his eternal rest without one of all the inhabitants 
of this great town-leviathan to cry ‘him so much 
as—who is dead? 

It is not this, then, an illustration that society 
has its evil as well as its good’ Had such a man 
as Mervyn died in a village where nature looks 
fresh and wholesome, the whole population 
might perhaps have followed in mournful pro- 
cession to his entombment. ‘To get at the real 
well-springs of the feelings, we must get at'man 
in a less sophisticated state than that which ac- 
companies him in his course through great cities 
and assemblies of his species. In the pretty 
hamlet that seems to have been wisely thrust 
by its founder intosome corner where the world- 
ly pass not by, and where the proud of heart 
shall find nothing to gratify their self-impor- 
tance, the funeral is the signal for those decent 
and sacred observances, which all men deem to 
be in unison with the character of the occasion, 
but which few amid the bustle of life conde- 
scend to find time to bestow. 

* e * * 

Some short time ago, during one of my soli- 
tary rambles—alas! now solitary, for I have lost 
poor Mervyn, who was the chosen and ever rea- 
dy enlivener of my way—it chanced that I 
made a sojourn of some few days at a small vil- 
lage called Danbury, which lies about half way 
between Chelmsford and Maldon. Inthe midst 
of the flat, but well cultivated county of Essex, 
Danbury stands on a lofty hill, and on the very 
highest apex of that hill, stands its pretty thin- 
spired church, overlooking thousands on thou- 
sands of acres in the richest state of luxuriance 
and cultivation. After satisfying my gaze with 
along, long look, at all the beauties the pros- 
pect afforded, I remembered to have read in 
some topography that the village took its name 
from the Danes having made it one of their sta- 
tions when they were in possession of this por- 
tion of the country, and that there still remained 
to be traced the outline of a fosse and camp 
that they had formed for their protection on the 
summit of the hill. “I have given,” thought I, 
as I recollected this, and turned away from the 
living prospect around me, “I have given an 
hour to the things of the present day, and now 
I will ‘render as much to those of foregone 

es.” And I looked about for some one who 
should be able to direct me to the lines of en- 
trenchment which I was desirous of investigat- 
ing. It was then for the first time that I observ- 
ed that a man was leaning against the church- 

ard stile near the spot that I had been occupy- 
ing. The position in which he was standing 
was such, that I knew not whether to attribute 


it to an indolent desire of lounging away half 


an hour in the sunshine, or to an absolute de- 
mand which weakness or illness might be mak- 


ing on him for rest. This, however, was but 
the observation of a moment as I approached 
him, and commenced to state the object of 
which I was insearch. But scarcely had I fin- 
ished my first sentence, when he stopped me by 
a peremptory waving of his hand, whiie at the 
same time he exclaimed, in a tremulous and un- 
even voice, which nevertheless gained power as 
he continued speaking—*foolish man, what 
have you to do with the events of a thousand 
years agone? Live in your own time, and be 
satisfied; or, if you must be! prying and inquisi- 
tive, look, as 1 do, at the glories of the sun, and 
his shadowings over the face of the earth. There 
is more philosophy in that than in all the savage 
records that England ever witnessed. It is for 
this that I have mastered weakness, which will 
soon master me, and climbed this hill—once 
again to see the sun sink below the fruitful 
plains—once again to see him, at his last, illum- 
ing the pleasant things of nature, and watch the 
lapse ot his brilliant blaze into the gray,tint of 
twilight—and then, to bed, to bed!” 

I was somewhat puzzled at these remarks, 
which flowed smoothly enough from the stran- 
ger, but which seemed to me to have a tinge of 
incoherency in them: neither was I particularly 
enamoured with the manner in which he had 
rebuked my antiquarian ardour, As soon, there- 
fore, as he came to a pause, I made him a hasty 
parting bow, and proceeded along the side of 
the hill to discover the Danish camp for myself. 

‘The next morning, as I was sitting at break- 
fast in the little apartment which I had secured 
exclusively at the Griffiin’s Head, I heard a 
considerable bustle in the house, little like the 
usual undisturbed tranquillity of the place. The 
cause of confusion was soon announced to me 
by my host, who told me that a stranger, who 
had engaged a bed in the house the night be- 
fore, had been that morning found dead in his 
bed. It immediately struck me that this could 
be no other than the person whom I had seen 
the evening before leaning against the church- 
yard stile; and on entering the room where the 
corpse was lying, my suspicions were confirm- 
ed; the countenance was the same, save that the 
eyes were shut, and there was no longer to be 
seen that wild expression which they had lent 
to the whole face; on the contrary, there wasa 
calm placid look pervading all the features, and 
as I gazed upon them, I could not help imagin- 
ing that they reflected, as it were, the sober 
twilight for which he had been waiting. 

The suddenness of his decease made it ne- 
cessary that an inquest should be held upon the 
body, but nothing explanatory of his life or death 
was elucidated. The only information (if so it 
may be called) was obtained from a letter which 
he himself had written the night of his death, 
and which was found lying open on the table of 
his bedroom. Its contents were curious, and 
worth preserving .— 


“Yes, this is the night on which Lam to die! 


{I feel the decay of mortality to be gradually 


stealing over me, becoming more and more pow- 
erful and irresistible. Yes, God be thanked, 
this very night I shall die. I, that have lived 
to feel a hundred deaths, shall now at last grap- 
ple with the real end-all. Ellen, that has gone 
before me, is waiting for me; asT looked this 
evening atthe setting sun, I thought I saw her 
smiling at me through his illumination, and her 
light step seemed to be tripping before my eyes 
down the hill into the glad field of spring. She 
beckoned me, and | shall come. Let those that 
bury me, bury with me this letter. Let it be 
laid open on my heart, that the name of Ellen 
may be near me; and if those who perform this 
last office wantjto give me an epitaph, let ‘Gone 
to join Ellen,’be my only record. Ellen lies in 
the deep sea—TI shall lie in the cold, cold earth; 
but though the elements separate us, God will 
not! This night accomplished,‘and Ellen and I 
are together tor ever!” 

The letter was, as he desired, placed on the 
bosom of the corpse, ‘when it was laid in the 
coffin; and when the day of his funeral arrived, 
mournfully did it move from the inn to the 
church-yard. None were there that knew him— 
myself and the landlord were probably the only 
two that had seen him alive. But still right 
mournful was the procession. His world-fare- 
welling letter had won him “golden opinions 
from all sorts of men,”’,and the humble, honest, 
feeling villagers, paid him the tribute of an ear- 
nest tear, as his coffiw was lowered deep into the 
bosom of the hill of Danbury—of that hill on 
which he had taken his leave of the sun, of the 
world, and of Ellen. 

Thus much for the difference between the 
funerals of poor Melvyn and the stranger at 


Danbury Hill. But as I sit in my solitary cham- 
ber, writing of these melancholy things, the 
whole air seems to ring with the knell ot—Who 
is dead? Ay, even as the question is written— 
even as this question is read, a thousand slip 
from the scene of life, and descend to dust and 
worms. Not only are dying and perishing away 
from the face of the globe those that belong to 
nations we scarcely know by name—but who is 
there in mighty England, with her colonies, her 
islands, and her possessions, that almost cover 
the face of the earth, that has not friends, far 
away—dear friends—friends of their earliest 
youth—friends of their happiest hours? Even 
so! And perhaps as we exclaim—Whois dead 

—Truth, could her voice be heard through the 
maze of space and distance, might at the mo- 


ment reply--A brother!—A sister!—A friend! 
—A wite!* 


* These interesting compositions were among 
the last written by Mr. Godwin, the excellent 
son of an excellent and industrious father. He 
was cut off suddenly by cholera, at a time when, 
by the exercise of his fine talents, he had every 
prospect of securing competence and comfort; 
and we fear his death has left his amiable widow 
in very straitened circumstances. It is intended, 
we believe, to publish a larger work—of fiction 
—which he left ready for the press, and we do 
not doubt that it will meet with a favorable re- 
ception from the public. . 


From Waldie’s Select Library. 


GOOD SIR WALTER. 


Sir Walter Meynell was born in the last year 
of the seventeenth century,and was an only son, 
although he had several sisters, He went through 
the education which was then becoming fixed 
as the course proper for the Meynells, and 
which, in fact, has descended as regularly as 
the family plate eversince. Eton, Oxford, and 
the Grand Tour, formed this worthy system of 
training, which was continued unremittingly till 
the French revolution, together with one or 
two other slight changes that it wrought, took 
away from the rising Meynell.of the day the 
power of travelling with a bear leader through 
the principal parts of Europe. 

But no such naughty doings existed in the 
days of Sir Walter’s adolescence. He was ac- 
cordingly presented at the court of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, where nothing naughty was 
ever heard of, and thence duly performed the 
whole of that itinerary which has been named 
the Grand Tour, from the circumstance, I sup- 
pose, of the traveller going straight on end and 
returning almost precisely the way he came.— 
Sir Walter, however, brought but little of 
foreign fashions back with him to England. 
He returned the same hearty, bright spirited 
fellow he went—with some additional cultiva- 
tion, indeed—for his mental qualities were keen 
and sound—but in no degree warped or made 
foreign by his residence abroad. 

Not long after his return, he succeeded to his 
title and estate. His mother had been dead 
some years; and he came andsettled at Arles- 
cot, retaining his eldest sister at the head of 
his household, as she had been in their father’s 
time, and all the others remaining exactly as 
they had then been. Sir Walter was not the 
man to put forth his sisters because they ceased 
to be daughters of the house—he loved them all 
dearly, and delighted to have them round him. 
‘Arlescot,’ said he, in answer to his manof bu- 
siness, who spoke to him on the subject, ‘shall 
ever be their home till they marry. I wish, in 
every respect; to fill my poor father’s place as 
much as possible.’ And, indeed, if it had not 
been that the face at the head of the table was 
some thirty years younger than that which had 
been there so lately, one would scarcely have 
known that any change had taken place at Ar- 
lescothall. 

There was a very considerable difference 
between the age of the eldest and the youngest 
of Sir Walter’s five sisters, so that he continued 
to have a lady house—and the word, though I 
coin it for the purpose, carries with it a most 
comprehensive signification—for many years.— 
There was none of that loneliness which so 
often sheds its chill over a bachelor’s dwelling. 
There were always smiling faces and merry 
voices, to welcome his return home;—and all 
those elegancies and amenities, which exist in 
no society among which there are not women, 
constantly graced, and at the same time gave 
added animation to, the circle that congregat- 
ed within the walls of Arlescot. Indeed, cele- 
brated as that venerable pile has always been 
for its hospitality and joyous society, the days 


of Sir Walter and his sisters have come down 
in tradition asthe most brilliant and festive of 
all, The numerous Christmas party seldom 
broke up till it belied its name, and was tread- 
ing on the heels of Lent; and the beautiful 
woods of green Arlescot, as they waved in the 
full pride of summer, ever saw bright and happy 
groups beneath their shade, and echoed to the 
sounds of springing voices and young laughter. 

In a word, Sir Walter lived during these 
years a most happy life. He had around him 
those whom he loved best in the world: he not 
only saw them happy, but he helped to make 
them so. Indeed, so thoroughly did the milk 
ofhuman kindness pervade his heart, that he 
drew his own chief enjoyment from conferring 
it. ‘To the poor, he was, indeed, a benefactor. 
Not contented with an alms hastily given, or a 
dole regularly meted out at the gate, be would 
personally enter into their interests—assist the 
beginner, encourage the rising man, and pro- 
tect and provide for the destitute, the aged and 
the sick, He would give his attention to their 
representations, and deal to them a merciful 
justice. He would speak a kind word, as the 
flower of that beautiful tree of charity of which 
the kind action was the fruit. Before he was 
thirty years old, he had acquired, among the 
peasantry around Arlescot, the epithet of | 
‘Good Sir Walter.’ If any one met with injus- 
tice—‘Go to good Sir Walter, and he will see 
you righted’—if any one fell into distress—*Go 
to good Sir Walter, and he will set you on your 
legs again.’ 

And among persons of his own station, Sir 
Walter was equally popular. He had, shortly 
after his coming into the country, been the 
means of reconciling a most distressing quarrel 
between two of his neighbours of the highest 
consideration—and this attracted the attention of 
the neighbourhood towards him. His constant 
good humour as a comapnion—his extreme hos- 
tality—the delightful footing upon which the 
society at Arlescot was placed—his readiness to 
perform a friendly office, and the excessive re- 
luctance with which he refused a favour—all 
combined to maké the gentry adopt the lan- 
guage of the poor, and say——‘They have given 
him the right name—he is, indeed, Good Sir 
Walter.’ 

One very natural consequence of the position 
in which Sir Walter was placed, was that he 
remained a bachelor. The smile of woman con- 
stantly cheered his home, while her accomplish- 
ments gave to it all the advantages of refinement 
and taste. In short, even the most manceuvring «| 
mamas in shire had given up the matter as a 
bad job--and set Sir Walter down as a man that 
would never marry. 


The youngest of his sisters was very much 
younger than any of the family; and, indeed, 
there were almost twenty years between his 
age and hers. At the time this sister, whose 
name was Elizabeth, was about ten years old, 
there was only one of the others left unmarried, 
and Sir Walter began to feel, with sorrow, how 
much their happy family circle was diminished. 
This circumstance drew his affections most vi- 
vidly towards the little Elizabeth. He felt that 
she was his last stay—that when she left him, he 
would be widowed quite—and, accordingly, his 
kindness towards her increased so greatly, that 
she would have gone near to become a spoiled 
child—if it had not been that her nature was of 
a most excellent disposition,and that that nature 
had been directed, originally, by her eldest sis- 
ter towards the best and most beautiful issues. 
Accordingly, when, at about ten years old, her 
brother began to be over indulgent towards her, 
the effect produced upon her was scarcely more 
than to render her affection for him every day 
stronger and more fond, while it left untouched 
the admirable temper, and generous character, 
which were hers already. 

It was a year or two later, just afterthe mar- 
riage of their only remaining sister, and when 
Elizabeth and Sir Walter were left alone, that a 
particularly esteemed friend of the latter, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Arlescot, had the 
calamity to lose his wife. Mr. Adair—so he 
was named—was. left with an only child, a 
daughter, about a year younger than Elizabeth, 
who had thus become motherless. Sir Walter 
had been in the constant habit of going to Mr. 
Adair’s, and had always remarked the extreme 
beauty and animation of this child. Accordingly 
after the first burst of sympathising sorrow, for 
the loss his friend had sustained—and it was no 
common one, for Mrs. Adair had been a woman 
of a degree of merit indeed rare—Sir Walter’s 
mind turned upon the thought of what the de- 
privation of such a mother must be to such 4 
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child!--‘Poor, poor Lucy!’ he exclaimed, ‘what 
will become of her now!—I pity. her from the 
pottom of my soul. Such a disposition as hers 
needs most a mother’s guidance; and now, at 
these tender years, she is left without female 
help, direction, or support!” : 

And justly was Sir Walter’s pity bestowed. 
What, indeed, can deserve pity more than a girl 
who, at eleven years old, has a precocity which 
increases her age by at least one half of its real 
amount—with the promise of an eager and wild 
temperament, and of singular yet great beauty 
—who kas lost her mother? Such a being as this 
may escape great misfortunes—but the chances 
are sadly the other way. . 

_ Lucy Adair had been a great. playfellow of 
Elizabeth Meynell. ‘The difference of age be- 
tween the latter and her sisters ‘had caused far 
more companionship to exist between these two 
than Elizabeth had ever enjoyed in her own fa- 
mily. Their tendencies of disposition were 
widely different, and yet their attachment to 
Elizabeth was mild 
and sweet in temper, firm as well as decided in 
rinciple, and possessed, as yet almost unknown 
a strongand vivid energy; which it 
needed only some fitting occasion call forth. 
Lucy, on the other hand, was all animation and 
wildness, and fire—playful as the most playful 
of her age, yet occasionally displaying a burst 
of violence of mingled temper and feeling which 
was far, far beyond it. In fact, to any one who 
observed her minutely, she formed a subject for 
metaphysical study and prophecy, rather than 
of that sweet and simple contemplation which 
beautiful children of her age commonly afford. 

It was in consequence of the peculiar intima- 
cy subsisting between these young people, that 
when he went to pay his visit of condolence to 
Mr. Adair, Sir Walter took Elizabeth with him. 
He felt, moreover, and with pride and joy, that 
she was one who, even now so young, was emi- 
nently fitted to administer such consolation as 
can be administered on an occasion like this.-- 

‘¢ Lucy, I am sure, suffers deeply,’--said Sir 
Walter to his sister—‘t will be for you, dear 
Elizabeth, to bring her mind to a state of calm, 
and to infuse into it that resignation which is 
alike our duty and our refuge when those we 
love are removed from-us by death.’ 

When they arrived at Wilmington, they 
found Mr. Adair alone. The warm and cordial 
grasp of Sir Wilter’s hand was, indeed, cordial- 
ly, though more feebly returned, but the wi- 
dowed man shrank from his friend’s giance, and 
turning away, covered his face with his hands, 
to gain a moment to recover his composure.— 
After a short pause, he said, ‘this visit is indeed 
kind, dear Meynell; I know the goodives# off 
your heart, and-:what you must feel for me at 
such a moment as this. I am, indeéd, desolate!’ 

_ Sir Walter answered his friend with that de- 


far beyond the formal condolences of the world 
were his expressions of sympathy; expressions, 
indeed, which could come only from a most 
sensitive heart under the influence of warm 
and strong friendship. 

At length, he broke a pause which had su- 


her young friend, ‘Assuredly, and yet I fear the 
meeting will be almost too much for her. Oh 
Meynell, you can form no idea of how that child 
has suffered.’ Ashe spoke, he rang the bell, 
and desired his daughter to be called. 

An object of more beauty and interest than 
was Lucy Adair, as she entered the room, it 
would be most difficult to conceive. She was 
dressed in the deepest mourning, and the con- 
trast between her dress of sorrow, and the feel- 
ings of joyous gaicty which ought to be those of 
her age and more peculiarly so of her individu- 
al disposition, was most striking and sad. The 
change altogether in her appearance struck 
Elizabeth most painfully. Her jet-black hair, 


lets, was now plainly parted upon her brow— 
her large dark eyes, which usually flashed with 
animation and buoyant life through their lashes 
of singular darkness and length, were now sun- 
ken, and, if I may use the phrase, pale, with 
the cold moisture of protracted tears;—and her 
cheek, instead of flushing and mantling with 
brilliant blood of health and youth, was now of 
a whiteness equal to that of the ivory neck, 
which showed in such startling contrast against 
the mourning dress. 
When Lucy entered, her pace was slow, and 
her eyes were bent upon the ground, She seem- 
ed to be under the action of violent feeling, for 
herbreath came and went rapidly, as was shown 


At length, she raised her head, and running 
forward to Elizabeth, uttered one cry, and fell 
into her arms in a paroxysm of convulsive tears. 
Mr. Adair turned to Sir Walter—and merely 
uttering the words, ‘ You see’—left the room 
to regain that composure so necessary before his 
child, and which he found it impossible at that 
moment to support. 

Sir Walter sat down silently, and gazed with 
emotion upon the picture before him. Two 
beautiful children, the one wrapt in an agony 
of grief, sheltered and cherished in the bosom 
of the other, whose gentle countenance, now 
tinged with sadness and pity, might almost, her 
fond brother thought, form a model for that of 
an angel sent from Heaven on an errand of 
mercy—such a group as this could not be con- 
templated without feelings of the softest, purest, 
and most pitying nature. The violence of Lu- 
cy’s tears had now passed away—and she lay 
upon her friend’s bosom, her gentle sobs com- 
ing at increasing intervals—like the ebbing of a 
calm tide at evening. 

Sir Walter kept withdrawn from the young 
friends as much as possible, and heard only the 
murmuring of their voices as they spoke, the 
one in complaint, the other im Consolation. At 
length, Elizabeth. gently disengaged herself 
from her friend’s arms, and coming te her bro- 
‘ther, said to him-—* Dear Walter, I have a great 
favor to beg of you, but I feel sure you will not 
refuse it. Lucy says, that if I could be with 
her for a few days, I should be the greatest sup- 
port to her: she says that, after having now seen 
me, and ourghaving talked together, the first 
dread of meeting me, which she felt, is over, 
and that she shrinks from falling back upon her 
own sad thoughts, and seeing her father shed 
tears over her. I feel sure that she is right, 
and that I should indeed be of service to her, as 
her feelings are now. So you will let me stay 
with her, Walter, won’t you? and you must get 
Mr. Adair to consent—I will promise to keep 
quite out of his way; he may almost believe I 
am not here—nobody but Lucy shall see me.’ 

‘ Good, kind girl,” said Sir Walter kissing her 
brow, ‘most willingly I consent to your staying 
with your poor Lucy—-I will arrange it with 
Adair. God bless and protect you,’ he added, 
addressing Lucy as he passed her, and placing 
his hand upon her brow. ‘That is, indeed, a 
most extraordinary child, he continued in 
thought,—‘ pray heaven the issues of her desti- 
ny may be happy!’ 

Elizabeth remained with her friend; and, in 
a short time, the smile again began to beam and 
‘has it been said—~ 
» The tear down childhoad’s cheek that flows, 

Is like the rain-drop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry!” 
#most benevolent provision of natute it is, 
that thus it should be!“ 1f a heart were to suf- 
fer, at that age, the sorrows of maturity, matu- 
rity would never be reached. 

Elizabeth’s yisit, at this time, tended greatly 
to increase the intimacy and the intercourse 
between the two families. Lucy constantly 
came to Arlescot, to profit by sharing in the pro- 
gress of her friend’s education. In music, espe- 
cially, they advanced together—and Sir Walter 
would hang with delight upon the union of their 
voices, as they joined in their frequent duets. 
Lucy’s voice had an early richness, peculiarly 
rare. At the age of twelve it had a round full 
swectness, scarcely ever possessed till years af- 
terwards. But in every thing, except, perhaps 
in stature, her precocity was most striking. The 
flash of her eye had more intelligence, the lively 
mot more point, the bright smile more archness, 
than is almost ever possessed till the hoyden 
girl ripens into the “ young lady.” Still, there 
was no lack of the fine springing spirits of her 
age. She would race along the broad bowling- 
green at Arlescot—or canter off upon a donkey 
with a pad, instead of her,own highly managed 
pony, with all the buoyant inconsequence of a 
mere child. And-yet, at night, she would rivet 
every ear by the melody with which she would 
give the songs of Ariel, or cause the most rigid 
to follow with admiring laughter the truth with 


Puck. 


Indeed, it might almost be fancied that one 
could trace some connection of race between 
these fairy creatures, of whose doings she was 
so fond, and Lucy herself. She was, if any 
thing, otherwise than tall; but formed with a per- 
fection which gave to every motion the grace 
and lightness of a fay indeed. Her hair was 


by the almost tumultuous heaving of her bosom. 


profuse—and black as the raven’s feather; her 


ject which engrossed her at the moment. 


dLucy 


the color to blegm, on Lucy’s cheek. Truly 
“| 


which she rendered the mischevious archness of 


eyes—large, full, dark, brilliant—ever gave the 
prologue to her actual speech, by a glance of 
fire, of wit, or of feeling, according to the sub- 


though, on occasion, the strongest bursts of 
feeling would break forth, yet the general cha- 
racter of her temperament undoubtedly turned 
towards the gayer and more brilliant order of 
mind. Every one who met her, admired, won- 
dered at, and delighted in her animation, vivaci- 
ty, and wit; and at the same time, could not fail 
to be gratified, and sometimes touched, by the 
indications of kind, warm and delicate feeling 
which were frequently apparent; but it was on- 
ly those who knew her well, who were aware 
of the deep well head of stronger and more pas- 
sionate emotions which lay, as yet almost un- 
touched, within. And this is the true portrait 
of a girl not quite thirteen years old. 

Time wore on: Lucy lived almost as much at 
Arlescot as at Wilmington, and Sir Walter had 
thus the opportunity to watch the maturing of 
her person; and the expansion of her mind.— 
Ever the kindest. of the kind, his attentions 
to the Comforts and pleasures of his dearest 
friend’s daughtér; and his dearest sister’s friend, 
were naturally great; and for her own sake also, 
Adair was most high in the good baronet’s 
favor. The house was always more ‘cheerful! 
when she was there: music, dancing, petits jeux 
of ali sorts, were always far more rife while she 
was at Arlescott—so much so, indeed, that 
there often séemed to be a blank on the day 
after her departure. Sir Walter felt this, though 
he was scarcely conscious that he did so—and, 
accordingly, exerted himself in every way to 
make Arlescott pleasant to ‘ quaint Ariel,’’ as 
he often called her, and to keep her there as 
much as possible. 

“Really your brother deserves his title of 
Good Sir Walter,’ said she one day to Elizabeth; 
‘See how he has been bedecking ‘Ariel’s bower,’ 
as he calls my little room. You know when I 
was here last, there was a debate as to which 
was the sweeter, heliotrope or verbena, and, 
when the point was referred to me, I said I 
collld not decide between them, they were both 
so exquisite; and now, lo! Prospero’s wand it- 
self could not have raised a more luxuriant blos- 
soming of both plants than he has placed in 
cases, ornamented with moss and ‘greenery,’ 
in the embrasures of both my windows. Good, 
good Sir Walter!—how heartily will I sing to 
him to-night. 

‘ Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under these blossoms that hang on the bough!’ ” 
And she did so:—and Sir Walter more than half 
sighed as he murmured between his teeth Pros- 
pero’s thanks—* Why, that’s my ‘dainty Ariel!’ 
—‘ Alas! he added, as he gazed upon her bril- 
ligntybeauty, now budding into all the attrae- 


| tion of dawning womaahood,—*! may compléte 


the line, and say, ‘I shalt miss tlice!’ 

Sir Walter’s allusion was prompted by some- 
thing which was passing in another quarter of 
the room, where a young gentleman, for whom 
he entertained the most sincere regard, was 
playing Ferdinand to Elizabeth’s Miranda.— 
‘Yes,’ Sir Walter soliloquized in thought--‘I 
shalb lose my last, my dearest sister soon! Dear, 
dear Elizabeth, it wrings my heart to part from 
one who has engrossed that heart’s best affec- 
tions for so many years!—And yet, I cannot be 
so selfish asto wish it otherwise—as it is, she 
has stayed with me later than any of the others. 
She evidently values and loves Sir Arthur--and 
he is worthy of her if any man can be; heavens! 
what a wife, what a mother that woman will 
make!’ 

His reverie was interrupted by Lucy draw- 
ifg forth Elizabeth from her corner, and engag- 


ing her in a duet, while Sir Arthur Leonard 
stood by 


watching the Volti subitos.” 


The air was lively, the words arch—but even 
this, and it was an old favourite, drew sighs ra- 
ther than smiles from poor Sir Walter. ‘Ah!’ 
thought he, ‘I must bid farewell to all this!— 
Losing one I shall lose both, for she is not my 
sister,’ looking strongly, as he thought thus, 
upon Lucy’s brilliant face, as it beamed in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the song—‘ Would 
that she were! But when Bessy goes, Lucy, 
dear, darling Lucy, must go too. I have watch- 
ed her from a child—-growing daily in beauty, 
and grace, and intelligence—and it is hard to 
lose her now, just when she is coming into the 
full possession of all she has promised from 
infancy. Alas! would that she were my sixth 
sister!” 

Whether this was exactly the wish that Sir 


Walter really felt, I leave it to my readers to 


But 


—— 


judge. Atall events it was that which he form- 
,ed into words into his own mind. 
| ‘The wedding of Sir Arthur Leonard and Eli- 
-zabeth Meynell followed not long after—and 
Lucy was bridesmaid. Good Sir Walter pre- 
sented her witha set of pearls upon the occa- 
sion, of which, besides the ordinary ornaments, 
there Were braids to intertwist with her raven 
hair, a mode equally advantageous to the snow- 
whiteness of the one, and the ebony hue of the 
other. It was scarcely possible, indeed, to see 
any thing more fascinating than Lucy Adair was 
this day,as she aGcompanied her friend to the 
altar. ‘he-beauty of Elizabeth was-of a calmer 
and serener order. She was near the full per- 
fection of her charms; and the momentous. im- 
portance of the occasion, and the sorrow she 
.felt at leaving her beloved and excellent bro- 
ther, gave to her countenance a chastened, and 
almost solemn, expression, which rendered her, 
beautiful as she was,.an object between whom 
and her bridésmaid no comparison could be in- 
stituted—-so totally different was their appear- 
ance in every pomt.., 
Lucy was shorter in stature, and of a bearing 
less collécted and dignified—but what it lacke 
in these points was amply supplied by its ani- 
mation and grate, its bounding’ and: brilliant 
joyousness. She had no cause for grief to dash 


the many causes which conspired to igive her 


delight. She left no long-loved home, no dear 
protector who had fostered and cherished her 
during her whole life, as was the case with 
Elizabeth: she did not, like Sir Walter, lose a 


beloved sister and companion—her who had . 


made home deserve that invaluable name, and 
whose departure now left it blank and desolate. 
On the contrary, to Lucy every thing on this 
occasion of festivity was matter of real joy.— 
Her dearest friend was united to the man she 


loved—that he was also one of wealth and rank _ 


Lucy never thought of—every thing was ga 
and brillant around her—there was a splendid 
festival—she was the queen of the day—*‘ and 
that was dear Bessy’s wedding-day.’ 

The ceremony was performed in the old cha- 
pel at Arlescot, and Sir Walter gave his sister 
away. His heart swelled heavily within: his 
bosom as he pronounced the words—but 
Sir Walter ever was ready to sacrifice his own 


feelings to the happiness of others, and he ut-. 


tered them with a cheerful tone, though sad 
spirit. But when, at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, he gave his sister the kiss of congratula- 
tion, and called upon God to bless and make 
her happy, the sensation that she was about to 
quit his roof, to leave him attogether, rose upon 
him with a choking gush, which speedily found 
vent in tears. AS he turned aside to hide and 
to check, them, 
deeply a scloud came over the 
rightness of her coantenance. *£ Poor, poor 
Sir Walter!’ she muttered—‘no wonder that he 
should grieve to lose such a sister as that! 
Alas! how different Arlescot will be now!’ 

In those days, newly married couples did not 
whirl off in a carriage and four from the church 
door. The bridal festivities were animated by 
their presence. Accordingly, the old hall at 
Arlescot rang that night with sounds of revelry 
and rejoicing; and all were gay, and glad, and 
mirihful, save the host alone. His heart was 
indeed sad! and, as yet, he did not clearly know 
the. full cause of its sadness. In truth, his sis- 
ter’s departure did give rise to pain, and spread 
gloom over his soul—but it was not this alone 
which caused the whole extent of that pain, 
the full deepness of that gloom. There was the 
feeling, also, of all that his sister’s departure 
would carry with it—that no youthiul voice, no 
tripping step, would awaken the echoes of the 
hall in which he stood—that his favourite songs 
and airs would no longer gladden his ear--in a 
word, that Lucy Adair would be gone also!-- 
Yes! great as was the difference between their 
ages, and dissimilar in so many respects as they 
were, it was nevertheless undeniable that this 
young and wild creature had touched the hi- 
ae impenetrable heart of Sir Walter Mey- 
nell. 

But as yet, the secret was not revealed to 
him. Absurd as the hackneyed assertion of love 
existing unconsciously usuaily is, there are some 
few occasions in which the doctrine is true; and 
this was one of them. Lucy had been bred up 
under Sir Walter’s eyes—he had known her 
from her very birth; she had been the constant 
companion of a sister whom he almost consid- 
ered a daughter, and his affection for both of 
them had, for years, been exactly of the same 
quality. Thus, therefore, when latterly, a 
| strong change took place in the character of 
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that which he felt towards Lucy, although it 
bore copious fruits in fact, Sir Waiter remained 
ignorant of itsexistence. It never struck him 
to regard little Lucy in any other light than 
that in which he had considered her so many 
years, while, in truth, time had caused her to 
gain a hold upon affections never yet called into 
action, but not less strong and sterling on that 
account. 

‘Oh, Sir Walter, Sir Walter, what do you 
think” exclaimed Lucy, running to him, her 
whole countenance beaming with the expres- 
sion of uncontrolled gaicty and pleasure, ‘Old 
Crompton, the fiddler, has composed, or got 
composed, poor fellow, a new tune to open the 
ball on Miss Lizzy’s wedding night, as he chuses 
to call her, and he says he has given it a name 
which he is sure will make it find favour with 
her, whether the music be good or bad; he has 
called it ‘Good Sir Walter.’ Oh, how delighted 
I shall be to dance it.’ 

‘The more so for its name, Lucy” 

‘Tenfold! there is no one .in the world so 
good and kind to me, no one whom] love hilf so 
well, except my father, and I assure you he is 
often jealous of you. Oh, how I shall delight in 
this dance, I shall make it he tune of the whole 
country. You must dance it with me, Sir Wal- 
ter, in honour of our dear Bessy’s bridal.’ Sir 
Walter smiled and sighed almost at the same 
instant, as he answered, ‘You know, dear Lucy, 
I never dance—’ | 

‘Oh, but you do,’ she interrupted, ‘I recollect 
your dancing Sir Roger de Coverly with me, 
the day I was ten years old, and, I am sure, our 
baronet is the better of the two. Besides, consi- 
der it is Bessy’s wedding. Such events as that 
do not occur every day. ’ 

‘Thank God, no,’ murmured Sir Walter, as 
he took Lucy’s hand and led her towards the 
dance. 

He was deeply moved, in some degree by the 
attachment thus shown him by his humble 
neighbours, but far more by the manner in 
which this mark of it had been announced to 
him. ‘Alas, this is the last time I shall see her 
thus at Arlescot,’ thought he, as he gazed upon 
the brilliant creature who stood opposite to him 
waiting with impatience for her turn to begin, 
and his heart heaved the heavier for the merry 
music to which they had given his name. 

The first week after his sister’s marriage was, 
probably, the most wretched Sir Walter had 
ever passed. It is, perhaps, scarcely possible 
for a life to have flowed on more happily than 
his. The better and happier feelings of huma- 
nity had combined to render his path one of 
sweetness and enjoyment, and the fiercer pas- 
sions had never, by their action, caused a tu- 
mult in his soul. Cheerfnlness, had, in espe- 
cial, been the characteristic of Arlescot hall:— 
thus poor Sir Walter, when he found himself a 
solitary man, suffered to a most pitiable degree. 
There is a term in use in some of the counties 
towards the midland, which we have no one 
word in general English to render. ‘This word 
is unked. To those who know Oxfordshire, 
and the counties around it, its very sound will 
convey far more than any elaborate description 
I could give of Sir Walter’s state. He was ve- 
ry unked—that is, he felt that desolate sadness, 
and chilly sinking of the heart, which arises 
from being left in solitude by those we love— 
but this periphrasis does not convey half what 
the low provincial word does to those who have 
been familiar with its sound. 

Oh! how cheerless was his breakfast!—In- 
stead of his sister’s kind face at the top of the 
table, (to say nothing of a brilliant one which 
used often to beam at the side,) there was—a 
blank! He literally started when, the first morn- 
ing after his guests’ departure, on coming into 
the room, he saw one solitary chair placed for 
him, before the great tea-urn, and all the break- 
fast apparatus. ‘I am alone then!’—he said 
aloud——‘ quite alone at last!—I shall never be 
able to endure this’—and truly there was no 
sweet voice, or friendly smile to strike upon his 
ear, or to meet his eye—as both eye and ear 
craved their accustomed objects of enjoyment. 

-Dinner was perhaps more intolerable still. It 
is probable, that Sir Walter had not dined alone 
for seventeen years—and those who are in the 
habit of making one of a happy family circle 
round a hospitable board, need not be told how 
unked a solitary dinner is. But to Sir Walter 
it was totally a new state of existence. It had 
never occurred to him before to be alone at 


Arlescot! It seemed to hima solecism in nature. | 
*f cannot endure it!’—-he exclaimed, the third | 


day, as the butler closed the door behind him, 
after taking away the cloth. ‘1 will have half- 


renew our merry doings as of yore. 


a-dozen people here before this time to-mor- 
row, or my name is not Walter Meynell.’ 

Accordingly, he assembled a bachelor party, 
who remained with him about aweek. But 
even this would not do for a continuance: to a 
man who has been in the constant habit of liv- 
ing in society in which there are women, a con- 
tinued male party, like a regimental mess, is in- 
tolerable. When they came into the drawing- 
room after dinner, they found noone to give 
change to the hunting, the politics, or the some- 
thing worse, which had formed their topics of 
conversation:—there was no music—the piano 
forte closed, and the harp, in its case, frowned 
in fixed dumbness upon those whom they had 
so often charmed—there was no in a 
word, there were no women in the house, and 
Sir Walter had never been without them before. 

lam quite aware that a great deal of this may, 
to some hypercritical people, appear very tri- 
vial: it is, nevertheless, perfectly true, as I am 
sure many persons, who are something far bet- 
ter than hypercritical, will bearme out in assert- 
ing. 

It so happened that, on the night before the 
last of this party were to leave him, Sir Walter 
in passing along the gallery at the extremity of 
which his bed-room was situated, chanced to 
inhale the scent of the verbenas, which were 
still preserved in ‘Ariel’s bower.’ He opened 
the door and went in. There was a strange 
mixture of effect in the aspect of this room, 
from some remains of particular and individual 
habitation, which were still apparent, and from 
its actual absence. With the careful house- 
wifery of that day, the curtains, both of the 
windows and of the bed, were pinned and pa- 
pered up, and a chimney-board showed that 
there was no near prospect ofa fire; but, on the 
other hand, the heliotrope and verbena still 
flourished in their green beds, and shed a pow- 
erful fragrance throughout the room; while 
some drawings of the house and grounds of 
Arlescot, which Lucy herself had done, hung 
on the walls, and gave token of who had been 
the occupant of the chamber. 

But Sir Walter needed no such extraneous 
fillip todivert his mind towards Lucy. He had 
indeed, though he had scarcely mentioned her 
name, even in his own mind, thought of little 
else since she had left him. But now, as he 
stood in her very chamber, and gazed upon the 
traces, not only of herself, but of her interest in 
Arlescot, he gave the reins to his thoughts, and 
drew fairy visions of events, scattered through a 
long series of years, which had taken place du- 
ring her visits, and of which she had been the 
heroine—and though the last, certainly not the 
least, was the adventure of ‘Good Sir Walter,’ 
on the night of Elizabeth’s wedding. ‘I willgo 
over to Wilmington to-morrow’—said he—after 
having remained some minutes surveying the 
room, and all that it contained—‘it is time 1 
should. Lucy will think I am forgetting her— 
or what is worse, she will forget me.’ 

Sir Walter was most graciously received on 
his visit to Wilmington. Some little complaints 
were made of its delay—‘I thought,’ said Lucy, 
‘you had died of solitude and the ghosts, now 
you are left alone in that dear rambling old house. 
Mercy! how desolate it must look without Eli- 
zabeth, or me, or any of us.’ 

‘It is, indeed,’ said Sir Walter, with a melan- 
choly tone, which struck Lucy with remorse, 
for having touched upon what she believed to 
be the string that had jarred his parting from 


his sister. 


‘Nay, you must not let your sorrow for Eliza- 
beth’s departure depress you thus. She will 
come and visit you in the spring, and we will 
Mind you 
keep the bower in full bloom and beauty for 
Ariel—her ‘blossoms that hang on the bough,’ 
in particular. 

‘They are all thriving—I visited the bower 
last night—and oli! Lucy, how desolate it look- 
ed; I could scarcely bear it!—yet ‘I went again 
this morning, to bring a sample of the flowers 
to their absent owner.’ As he spoke, Sir Wal- 
ter produced a very beautiful bouquet of the 
two plants so often mentioned, and gave it to 
Lucy. 

There was a difference in the sort of tone, not 
easy to analyze or describe, in which Sir Walter 
addressed her—but which may easily be felt.— 
He had never used it towards her but once be- 
fore, and that was when he wished her good 
night on the evening of Elizabeth’s marriage. 
It was, perhaps, more rapid and stronger then, 
but it was more clear, firm, and decided now. 

The fact is, that, on the former occasion, it 
was unconscious, and now it was designed. The 


visit to Ariel’s Bower the night before—all the 
retrospect of his past feelings, and the examina- 
tion of his existing ones, had served finally to 
dissipate the film which was already fast falling 
from Sir Walter’s eyes. He felt that he loved 
Lucy Adair, and so gradually hac the sentiment 
been gaining possession of his heart, that when 
at last, he became thoroughly conscious of its 
existence,so far from shrinking from it with the 
surprise and fear which he would have felt some 
months before, he welcomed it with delighted 
and unchecked joy. Still, as he rode along to- 
wards Wilmington, he had felt the strongest 
despondency as to his chance of success. ‘She 
has always thought me so much older than her- 
self—and, truth to say, there are some one and 
twenty years between us—she has known me 
since she was achild, and looked to me as her 
father’s friend—though there are eight good 
years the other way, between us again, which 
is some comfort—and then she is so beautiful, 
and of such brilliant animation and wit! No— 
she can never love me. And yet, I have all the 
feelings of long rooted affection on my side. 
My sister is her dearest friend--and her affec- 
tion for her is unboynded. _ It is true that sister 
might almost be my daughter—but stili the 
name of sister’s friend is something!’ 

Accordingly, the tone of which I have spoken 
was purposely thrown into the voice—or rather 
the voice was given free scope—and, all control 
over it being removed, it spoke in the key that 
nature prompted. 

Sir Walter’s visit ended by Mr. Adair asking 
him to come the next day and stay a week, ‘as 
he must be so lonely at home.’ ‘Truly I am so,’ 
answered Sir Walter—‘I will come, most joy- 
fully.’ 

It so chanced that there was at this period 
staying in the house at Wilmington, a young 
gentleman, equivalent to what would now be 
an officer of hussars, which individual species 
is a more modern exotic—who had come down 
to shoot, and who thought that so beautiful a 
girlas Lucy, and the succession tothe Wil- 
mington property, might be worth adding to his 
exploits during his campaign in the country.— 
But, in despite of the moustache, and the town 
air, and the undeniableness of all the appoint- 
ments of the dragoon, he made but little pro- 
gress in his chase al’heritiere. He had not ‘ta- 
ken her in hand,’ as he phrased it, more than a 
quarter of an hour, before she regarded him in 
the light of Dogberry, and ‘wrote him down an 
ass.’ In truth, without being quite that, he was 
by nO means a man to cope with Lucy Adair. 
She went a good deal too fast for him, and put 
him out of breath; she went a great deal too deep 
for him, and left him floating on the surface of 
information, in infinite fear and danger of being 
drowned. ‘Still,’ drawled the exquisite, (to 
call him by the name he would now bear) ‘she 
will have at least four thousand pounds a year; 
and, as for all this nonsense, let me once marry 
her, and she shail not dare to say her soul’s her 
own. 


With this moderate and humane intention, 
the dragoon continued his siege—and on the 
day Sir Walter arrived, in the drawing room, 
waiting for dinner, he was in the act of carrying 
on what for him appeared to be a very brisk 
cannonade, when Sir Walter entered the room. 
If the dragoon had cut six at his unprotected 
skull, he could scarcely have started back with 
more dismay than he did at this vision of a young 
and tolerably well looking man in mustaches, 
rendering suit and service to Lucy. This wasa 
contingency which, down in a remote part of 
the country, he had not at all expected—and 
the blow was proportionately severe. 

Sir Walter advanced to Lucy, however, asd 
though his voice shook a little, his how-d’yes 
had all the fond friendliness of old times—per- 
haps a dittle more. Lucy dropped the dragoon, 
and was in the middle of a recapitulation to Sir 
Walter of a letter she had recived that morning 
from Elizabeth, when dinner was announced,— 
The officer, who had been during this time, to 
use a most expressive Scotch plirase, ‘like a 
hen on a het girdle,’ then stepped forward, and 
stretching forth a pinion towards Lucy, mutter- 
ed, ‘Permit me’ ‘I believe, sir,’ said Sir 
Walter, ‘1 have the privilege of anciennete—I 
am am an older friend.’ So saying, he offered 
his arm to Lucy, who slightly bowing to the pe- 
trified equestrian, passed on with Sir Walter. 

The presence, however, of this puppy was 
a constant blister to poor Sir Walter’s teelings 
—though he kepta perfect command over his 
temper. ‘The fellow is handsome—there’s no 
denying it,’—thus argued Sir Walter, who not 
being able to rate him as a Cyclops, chose to 


—Lucy spoke not. 


consider him an Apollo at once—‘he wears mus- 


taches, and belongs to a crack corps—and heis 4 


always at Lucy’s ear, ————’ I fear this blank 
was filled up with an expletive notfitting to be 
written in these delicate times, but which may 
be considered as invoking upon the head of the 
unhappy bestrider of chargers a very hearty 
curse. The real fact was, Sir Walter had be- 
fore his mind the constant consciousness that 
this man was fifteen or sixteen years younger 
than himself, and this was wormwood to him.— 
Itistrue that Lucy gave him no encourage- 
ment—but the fellow’s coolness and assurance 
were such that he did not seem to need any— 
but went on as though he was received in the 
most favourable manner possible. Once or 
twice, indeed, he was protected from annihila- 
tion by that shield thicker far than the seven- 
fold buckler of Ajax—namely, that of perfect 
and unshaken ignorance. Otherwise had a shaft 
from, ‘ quaint Ariel’s’ bow slain him more than 
once. 

Sir Walter could not long endure this fever- 
ish state of existence. It need, therefore, cause 
no very great surprise that on the fifth morning 
of his visit—when the soldier had been pecu- 
liarly pugnacious the evening before—he said 
to her—‘ Lucy, I want to have a long conversa- 
tion with you—put on your capote, and come 
and walk with mealong the river.” She com- 
plied frankly, and at once. 

And now the single-heartedness and open 
manliness of Sir Walter’s character were most 
conspicuous. He was placed in a situation in 
which many men of far greater commerce with 
the world and with women lose all self-posses- 
sion, and behave like ninnies. He, on the con- 
trary, under the strong and steady impulse of a 
pure and generous passion, spoke, with gentle- 
ness indeed, but clearly, firmly, and straight 
forwardly. 


‘Lucy,’ he said, ‘I think you will feel great 
surprise at what I am about to say to you. I 
myself, indeed, feel great surprise thatI should 
have it to say. Two months ago, I would not 
have believed it possible, and yet it is the work 
of years. Lucy, J love you; not with that bro- 
therly affection which bound us with Elizabeth 
in such sweet union at Arlescot—but with a love 
in comparison with which ¢hat is pale and poor 
—I love you, with as fervent and as fond a pas- 
sion as man can bear towards woman. It is only 
since my sister’s marriage that I have known 
this—but I now know that the sentiment has 
existed long—long. Oh, Luey! you cannot 
conceive my desolate state of feeling when I 
found myself suddenly cut off from your socie- 
ty—I felt—I feel—that I cannot live without 
you.’ He paused for a moment to collect him- 
self—he found that the violence of what he felt 
had carried him beyond what he had intended. 
She kept hereyes upon 
the ground—her cheek was flushed—and the 
hand which rested on Sir Walter’s arm slightly 
trembled. He continued. ‘But I must not suf- 
fer my feelings torun away with me thus—I 
must first learn what you feel. I am aware, 
perfectly aware, of all the disadvantages under 
which I labour. The close friendship which 
binds you to my sister cannot conceal the fact 
that [am more than twenty years older than 
you are—or that you may possibly consider my 
disposition too staid to harmonise with yours,— 
But yet they never jarred,’ he added in a softer 
and more broken tone—‘we have passed happy 
days together—and, could you feel aught ap- 
proaching to that which has gained possession 
of my whole soul, those days might be renew- 
ed with tenfold happiness. At all events, do 
not reject my suit hastily. Pause before you 
destroy for ever the visions of joy which my 
busy thoughts, almost againat my will, have 
woven for us—at least, consider what I have 
said.” 

‘Sir Walter,’ answered Lucy, in a voice in 
which resolution and agitation struggled hard 
for mastery—‘this conduct is like all your ac- 
tions, candid, manly, noble. 1 will strive to re- 
turn frankness with frankness, and to throw 
aside all pretty evasions, as you have done. In 
the first place, what you have said has not caus- 
ed me surprise. I have been prepared for it 
since your first visit here, after my return from 
Arlescot—and I then saw that I ought to have 
had nothing to learn on that score since the 
ball on Bessy’s wedding night. Sir I hope 
these acknowledgements are not unmaidenly— 
[hope not, for they arethe truth, then did 
feel surprise—surprise that one like Good Sir 
Walter Meynell should feel interest of this na- 
ture‘for such a wild, thoughtless, giddy girl as 
Lam. Next it made me feel proud, that, with 
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child!-—‘Poor, poor Lucy!’ he exclaimed, ‘what 
will become of her now!--I pity her from the 
' Such a disposition as hers 
a mother’s guidance; and now, at! 
er years, she is left without female | 


ls 


} ton, ost eit? 
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la ha at pl avi ot 
zabeth Mevnell. bh liffcrenm of age 
tween the latt and her sisters had caused far 


more compantonship to €Xist between these two 


than Elizabeth had ever « njpove lin her own fa- 
mily. Their 
widely different, and yet their attachment to 
each other was extreme. Elizabeth was mild 
and sweet in temper, firm as w ell as decided in 
principle, and possessed, as yet almost unknown 
to herself, a strong and vivid energy, which it 
needed only some fitting occasion to call forth. 
Lucy, on the other hand, was all animation and 
wildness, and fire—playful as the most playful 
of her age, yet occasionally displaying a burst 
of violence of mingled temper and feeling which 
was far, far beyond it. In fact, to any one who 
observed her minutely, she formed a subject for 
metaphysical study and prophecy, rather than 
of that sweet and simple contemplation which 
beautiful children of her age commonly afford. 

It was in consequence of the peculiar intima- 
cy subsisting between these young people, that 
when he went to pay his visit of condolence to 
Mr. Adair, Sir Walter took Elizabeth with him. 
He felt, moreover, and with pride and joy, that 
she was one who, even now so young, was emi- 
nently fitted to administer such consolation as 
can be administered on an occasion like this.-- 
*Lucy, I am sure, suffers deeply,’--said Sir 
Walter to his sister—‘it will be for you, dear 
Elizabeth, to bring her mind to a state of calm, 
and to infuse into it that resignation which is 
alike our duty and our refuge when those we 
love are removed from us by death.’ 

When they arrived at Wilmington, they 
found Mr. Adair alone. ‘The warm and cordial 
grasp of Sir Walter’s hand was, indeed, cordial- 
ly, though more feebly returned, but the wi- 
dowed man shrank from his friend’s glance, and 
turning away, covered his face with his hands, 
to gain a moment to recover his composure.— 
After a short pause, he said, ‘this visit is indeed 
kind, dear Meynell; [know the goodness of 
your heart, and what you must feel for me at 
such a moment as this. I am, indeed, desolate!’ 

Sir Walter answered his friend with that de- 
licacy, yet depth of feeling, which showed how 
far beyond the formal condolences of the world 
were his expressions of sympathy; expressions, 
indeed, which could come only from a most 
sensitive heart under the influence of warm 
and strong friendship. 

At length, he broke a pause which had su- 
pervened, by asking whether his sister might see 
her young friend. ‘Assuredly, and yet I fear the 
meeting will be almost too much for her. Oh 
Meynell, you can form no idea of how that child 
has suffered.” Ashe spoke, he rang the bell, 
and desired his daughter to be called. 

An object of more beauty and interest than 
was Lucy Adair, as she entered the room, it 
would be most difficult to conceive. She was 
dressed in the deepest mourning, and the con- 
trast between her dress of sorrow, and the feel- 
ings of joyous gaicty which ought to be those of 
her age and more peculiarly so of her individu- 
al disposition, was most striking and sad. The 
change altogether in her ippeagance struck 
Elizabeth most painfully. Her jet-black hair, 
which commonly tossed ina profusion of ring- 
lets, was now plainly parted upon her brow— 
her large dark eyes, which usually flashed with 
animation and buoyant life through their lashes 
of singular darkness and length, were now sun- 
ken, and, if I may use the phrase, pale, with 
the cold moisture of protracted tears;—and her 
cheek, instead of flushing and mantling with 
brilliant blood of health and youth, was now of 
a whiteness equal to that of the ivory neck, 
which showed in such startling contrast against 
the mourning dress. 

When Lucy entered, her pace was slow, and 
her eyes were bent upon the ground, She seem- 
ed to be under the action of violent feeling, for 
her breath came and went rapidly, as was shown 


tendencies of disposition were 


At length, she 
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raised her head, and running | 


eyes—large, full, dark, brilliant—ever gave the 


forward to Elizabeth, uttered one ery, and fell | prologue to her actual speech, by a glance of 
into her arms in a paroxysm of convulsive tears. | fire, of wit, or of feeling. according to the sub- 


Mr. Adair turned to Sir Walter—and merely 
uttering the words, *‘ You see’—left the room 
to regain that composure so necessary before |\is 
clukd, and which he found it impossible at that 


moment to wrt. 


Sor Walter sat down silently, and gazed with 


moten upon the picture betore hum. tw 

pe the one Wrapt an 
of the other, whose gentle countenance, now 


mi brother the iit, form a model tor that of 
an angel sent from Heaven on an errand of 
mercy——such a group as this could not be con 
templated without feclings of the softest, purest 
and most pitying nature. 


The violence of Lu- 
cy’s tears had now passed away—and she lay 
upon her friend’s bosom, her gentle sobs com- 
ing at increasing intervals—like the ebbing of a 
calm tide at evening. 

Sir Walter kept withdrawn from the young 
friends as much as possible, and heard only the 
aaah of their voices as they spoke, the 

in complaint, the other in consolation. At 
length, Elizabeth gently disengaged herself 
from her friend’s arms, and coming to her bro- 
ther, said to him—* Dear Walter, | have a great 
favor to beg of you, but I feel sure you will not 
refuse it. Lucy says, that if I could be with 
her for a few days, | should be the greatest sup- 
port to her: she says that, after having now seen 
me, and ourghaving talked together, the first 
dread of meeting me, which she felt, is- over, 
and that she shrinks from falling back upon her 
own sad thoughts, and seeing her father shed 
tears over her. I feel sure that she is right, 
and that [ should indeed be of service to her, as 
her feelings are now. So you will let me stay 
with her, Walter, won’t you? and you must get 
Mr. Adair to consent—l will promise to keep 
quite out of his way; he may almost believe I 
am not here-—-nobody but Lucy shail see me.’ 

‘ Good, kind girl,’ said Sir Walter kissing her 
brow, ‘most willingly I consent to your staying 
with your poor Lucy-—-I will arraage it with 
Adair. God bless and pretect you,’ he added, 
addressing Lucy as he passed her, and placing 
his hand upon her brow. That is, indeed, a 
most extraordinary child,’ he continued in 
thought,—*‘ pray heaven the issues of her desti- 
ny may be happy!’ 

Elizabeth remained with her friend; and, in 
a short time, the smile again began to beam and 
the color to bloom, on Lucy’s cheek. Truly 
has it been said—— 

‘The tear down ehildhood’s cheek that flows, 

Is like the rain-drop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry!” 

And a most benevolent provision of nature it is, 
that thus it should be! If a heart were to suf- 
fer, at that age, the sorrows of maturity, matu- 
rity would never be reached. 

Elizabeth’s visit, at this time, tended greatly 
to increase the intimacy and the intercourse 
between the two families. Lucy constantly 
came to Arlescot, to profit by sharing in the pro- 
gress of her friend’s education, In music, espe- 
cially, they advanced together—and Sir Walter 
would hang with delight upon the union of their 
voices, as they joined in their frequent duets. 
Lucy’s voice had an early richness, peculiarly 
rare. At the age of twelve it had a round full 
sweetness, scarcely ever possessed till years af- 
terwards. But in every thing, except, perhaps 
in stature, her precocity was most striking. ‘The 
flash of her eye had more intelligence, the lively 
mot more point, the bright smile more arcliness, 
than is almost ever possessed till the hoyden 
girl ripens into the * young lady.” Still, there 
was no lack of the fine springing spirits of her 
age. She would race along the broad bowling- 
green at Arlescot—or canter off upon a donkey 
with a pad, instead of her own highly managed 
pony, with all the buoyant inconsequence of a 
mere child. And yet, at night, she would rivet 
every ear by the melody with which she would 
give the songs of Ariel, or cause the most rigid 
to follow with admiring laughter the truth with 


which she rendered the mischevious archness of 
Puck. 


Indeed, it might almost be fancied that one 
could trace some connection of race between 
these fairy creatures, of whose doings she was 
so fond, and Lucy herself. She was, if any 
thing, otherwise than tall; but formed with a per- 
fection which gave to every motion the grace 
and lightness of a fay indeed. Her hair was 


by the almost tumultuous heaving of her bosom. 


profuse—and black as the raven’s feather; her 


| je ct which cnvrossed her at the moment. 


though, On occasion, the strongest bursts of 
feeling would break forth, yet the general cha 
racter of her temp rament te 
jtowards the gray amd mere Uriliant order of 
nin me who t “ 

tv, ami wit, ancl the same tra , Conn t Teal 

me of Kk warm and delcate ft m4 
iwer trequ nity Apparent it Was 
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of the deep well head of strong r and more pas- 
Sonate emotions which lay, ss yet Almost un- 
touched, within And thes is the true portrait 


ot ag ri not q tite thirteen Vears old. 
Lues lived almost as much at 
Arlescot as at Wilmington, and Sir Walter had 
thus the opportunity to watch the maturing of 
| her person; and the expansion of her mind.— 

Ever the kindest of the kind, his attentions 
}to the comforts and pleasures of his dearest 
| friend’s daughter, and his dearest sister’s friend, 
| were naturally great; and for her own sake aiso, 


wore o 


Lucy Adair was most high in the good baronet’s | 


favor. The house was always more cheerful 
when she was there: music, dancing, petits jeux 
of all sorts, were always far more rite while she 
was at Arlescott—so much so, indeed, that 
there often seemed to be a blank on the day 
after her departure. Sir Walter felt this, though 
he was scarcely conscious that he did so—and, 
accordingly, exerted himself in every way to 
make Arlescott pleasant to “ quaint Ariel,’ as 
he often called her, and to keep her there as 
much as possible. 

“Really your brother deserves his title of 
Good Sir Walter,’ said she one day to Elizabeth; 
‘See how he has been bedecking ‘Ariel’s bower,’ 
as he calls my little room. You know when I 
was here last, there was a debate asto which 
was the sweeter, heliotrope or verbena, and, 
when the point was referred to me, I said I 
could not decide between them, they were both 
so exquisite; and now, lo! Prospero’s wand it- 
self could not have raised a more luxuriant blos- 
soming of both plants than he has placed in 
cases, ornamented with moss and ‘greenery,’ 
in the embrasures of both my windows. Good, 
good Sir Walter!—how heartily will I sing to 
him to-night. 

* Rcerrily, merrily, shall live now, 

Under these blossoms that hang on the bough!” ” 
And she did so:—and Sir Walter more than half 
sighed as he murmured between his teeth Pros- 
pero’s thanks—* Why, that’s my dainty Ariel!’ 
—‘ Alas! he added, as he gazed upon her bril- 
liant beauty, now budding into all the attrac- 
tion of dawning womanhood,— ‘** may complete 
the line, and say, ‘1 shall miss thee!’ 

Sir Walter’s allusion was prompted by some- 
thing which was passing in another quarter ot 
the room, where a voung gentleman, for whom 
he entertained the most sincere regard, was 
playing Ferdinand to Elizabeth’s Miranda. — 
‘Yes,’ Sir Walter soliloquized in thought--‘I 
shall lose my last, my Cearest sister soon! Dear, 
‘dear Elizabeth, it wrings my heart to part from 
-one who has engrossed that heart’s best affec- 
‘tions for so many years!——And yet, I cannot be 
so selfish asto wish it otherwise—as it is, she 

has stayed with me later than any of the others. 
She evidently values and loves Sir Arthur—-and 
he is worthy of her if any man can be; heavens! 
whata wife, what a mother that woman will 
make!’ 

| His reverie was interrupted by Lucy draw- 
ing forth Elizabeth from her corner, and engag- 
ing her in a duet, while Sir Arthur Leonard 
| stood by 


watching the Volti subitos,.” 

The air was lively, the words arch--but even 
‘this, and it was an old favourite, drew sighs ra- 
ther than smiles from poor Sir Walter. ‘Ah!’ 
‘thought he, ‘I must bid farewell to all this!— 
Losing one I shall lose both, for she is not my 
sister,’ looking strongly, as he thought thus, 
upon Lucy’s brilliant face, as it beamed in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the song—* Would 
that she were! But when Bessy goes, Lucy, 
dear, darling Lucy, must go too, I have watch- 
ed her from a child--growing daily in beauty, 
and grace, and intelligence—and it is hard to 
lose her now, just when she is coming into the 
full possession of all she has promised from 
infancy. Alas! would that she were my sixth 
sister!’ 

Whether this was exactly the wish that Sir 
Walter really felt, I leave it to my readers to 


judge. Atall events it was that which he form- 
ed into words into his own mind. 

The wed of Sir Arthur eonantand Fl. 

abeth Mevn 
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fection of ber charms; and the momentous im 
portance of the occasion, and the sorrow she 
felt at leaving her beloved and excellent bro- 
ther, wave to her countenance a chastened, and 


almost solemn, expression, which rendered her, 
beautiful asshe was, an object between whom 
and her bridesmaid no comparison could be in- 
stituted--so totally different: was their appear- 
ance in every point. 

Lucy was shorter in stature, and of a bearing 
less collected and dignified—but what it lacked 
in these points was amply supplied by its ani- 
mation and grace, its bounding and brilliant 
Joyousness. She had no cause for grief to dash 
the many causes which conspired to /give her 
delight. She left nolong-loved home, no dear 
protector who had fostered and cherished her 
during her whole life, as was the case with 
Elizabeth: she did not, like Sir Walter, lose a 
beloved sister and companion—her who had 
made home deserve that invaluable name, and 
whose departure now left it blank and desolate. 
On the contrary, to Lucy every thing on this 
occasion of festivity was matter of real joy.— 
Her dearest friend was united to the man she 
loved—that he was also one of wealth and rank 
Lucy never thought of—every thing was gay 
and brillant around her—there was a splendid 
festival—she was the queen of the day—* and 
that was dear Bessy’s wedding-day.’ 

The ceremony was performed in the old cha- 
pel at Arlescot, and Sir Walter gave his sister 
iaway. His heart swelled heavily within his 
bosom as he pronounced the words—but good 
| Sir Walter ever was ready to sacrifice his own 
feelings to the happiness of others, and he ut- 
‘tered them witha cheerful tone, though sad 
spirit. But when, at the conclusion of the cere- 

mony, he gave his sister the kiss of congratula- 
tion, and called upon God to bless and make 
'her happy, the sensation that she was about to 
quit his roof, to leave him altogether, rose upon 
him with achoking gush, which speedily found 
‘vent in tears. As he turned aside to hide and 
‘to check them, Lucy gazed at him. She was 
deeply touched, and a cloud came over the 
brightness of her countenance. Poor, poor 
Sir Walter!’ she muttered—‘no wonder that he 
should grieve to lose such a sister as that! 
Alas! how different Arlescot will be now!’ 
| In those days, newly married couples did not 
| whirl off in a carriage and four from the church 
door. The bridal festivities were animated by 
their presence. Accordingly, the old hall at 
_Arlescot rang that night with sounds of revelry 
‘and rejoicing; and all were gay, and glad, and 
-mirthful, save the host alone. His heart was 
indeed sad! and, as yet, he did not clearly know 
‘the full cause of its sadness. In truth, his sis- 
(ter’s departure did give rise to pain, and spread 
gloom over his soul—but it was not this alone 
which caused the whole extent of that pain, 
the full deepness of that gloom. There was the 
fecling, also, of all that his sister’s departure 
would carry with it—that no youthiul voice, no 
tripping step, would awaken the echoes-of the 
hall in which he stood—that his favourite songs 
|} and airs would no longer gladden his ear--in a 
| word, that Lucy Adair would be gone also!-- 
| Yes! great as was the difference between their 
ages, and dissimilar in so many respects as they 
were, it was nevertheless undeniable that this 
/young and wild creature had touched the hi- 
therto impenetrable lLeart of Sir Walter Mey- 
nell. 
| But as yet, the secret was not revealed to 
jhim. Absurd as the hackneyed assertion of love 
existing unconsciously usuaily is, there are some 
few occasions in which the doctrine is true; and 
this was one of them. Lucy had been bred up 
‘under Sir Walter’s eyes—tie had known her 
| from her very birth; she had been the constant 
/companion of a sister whom he almost consid- 
ered a daughter, and his affection for both of 
them had, for years, been exactly of the same 
quality. Thus, therefore, when latterly, a 


strong change took plaice in the character of ra 
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that which he felt towards Lucy, although it | 
bore copious fruits in fact, Sir Walter remained 
ignorant of itsexistence. It never struck him | 
to regard little Lucy in any other light than 
that in which he had considered her so many | 
years, while, in truth, time had caused her to 
gain a hold upon affections never yet called into 


action, but not less strong and sterling on that | 


account, 

‘Oh, Sir Walter, Sir Walter, what do you 
think” exclaimed Lucy, running to him, her 
whole countenance beaming with the expres- 
sion of uncontrolled gaicty and pleasure, ‘Old 
Crompton, the fiddler, has composed, or got 
composed, poor fellow, a new tune to open the 


ball on Miss Lizzy’s wedding night, as he chuses | 


to call her, and he says he has given ita name 
which he is sure will make it find favour with 


her, whether the music be good or bad; he has | 


called it ‘Good Sir Walter.’ Oh, how delighted 
I shall be to dance it.’ 

‘The more so for its name, Lucy” 

‘Tenfold! there is no one in the world so 
good and kind to me, no one whom] love hilf so 


weil, except my father, and I assure you he is | 


often jealous of you. Oh, how I shall delight in 
this dance, I shall make it /he tune of the whole 
country. You must dance it with me, Sir Wal- 
ter, in honour of our dear Bessy’s bridal” Sir 
Walter smiled and sighed almost at the same 
instant, as he answered, ‘You know, dear Lucy, 
I never dance—’ 

‘Oh, but you do,’ she interrupted, ‘I recollect 
your dancing Sir Roger de Coverly with me, 
the day I was ten years old, and, I am sure, our 
baronet is the better of the two. Besides, consi- 
der it 1s Bessy’s wedding. Such events as thet 
do not occur every day. ’ 

‘Thank God, no,’ murmured Sir Walter, as 
he took Lucy’s hand and led her towards the 
dance. 

He was deeply moved, in some degree by the 
attachment thus shown him by his humble 
neighbours, but far more by the manner in 
which this mark of it had been announced to 
him. ‘Alas, this is the last time I shall see her 
thus at Arlescot,’ thought he, as he gazed upon 
he brilliant creature who stood opposite to him 
faiting with impatience for her turn to begin, 
and his heart heaved the heavier tor the merry 
music to which they had given his name, 

The.first week after his sister’s marriage was, 
probably, the most wretched Sir Waker had 
ever passed, 


his. 


sweetness and enjoyment, and the fiercer pas- 


sions had never, by their action, caused a tu- | 
Cheerfulness, had, in espe- | 
cial, been the characteristic of Arlescot hall:-— 


mult in his soul. 


thus poor Sir Walter, when he found himself a 


solitary man, suffered to a most pitiable degree. | 


There is a term in use in some of the counties 


towards the midland, which we have no one. 


word in general English to render, 
is unked. 


This word 
To these who know Oxfordshire, 


and the counties around it, its very sound will | 
convey far more than any claborate description | 


1 could give of Sir Walter’s state. He was ve- 


ry unied—that is, he felt that desolate sadness, | 


and chilly sinking of the heart, which arises 


from being left in solitude by those we love—. 


but this periphrasis does not convey half what 
the low provincial word does to those who have 
been familiar with its sound. 

Oh! how cheerless was his breakfast!—In- 
stead of his sister’s kind face at the top of the 
table, (to say nothing of a brilliant one whicn 
used often to beam at the side,) there was—a 
blank! He literally started when, the first morn- 
ing after his guests’ departure, on coming into 
the room, he saw one solitary chair placed for 
him, before the great tea-urn, and all the break- 
fast apparatus. ‘I am alone then!’—he said | 
aloud--* quite alone at last!--I shall never be 
able to endure this’--and truly there was no 
sweet voice, or friendly smile to strike upon his 
ear, or to meet his eye--as both eye and ear 
craved their accustomed objects of enjoyment. 

Dinoer was perhaps more intolerable still. It 
is probable, that Sir Walter had not dined alone 
for seventeen years—and those who are in the | 
habit of making one of a happy. family circle 
round a hospitable board, need not be toldiiow 
unked a solitary dinner is. But to Sir Walter 
it was totally a new state of existence. It had 
never occurred to him before to be alone at 
Arlescot! It seemed to hima solecism in nature. 
*{ cannot endure it!’--he exclaimed, the third 
day, as the butler closed the door behind him, 
*1 will bave half: | 


It is, perhaps, scarcely possible | 
for a life to have flowed on more happily than | 
The better and happier feelings of huma- | 
nity had combined to render his path one of | 


be the string that had jarred his parting from 


a-dozen people here before this time to-mor- 

row, or my name is not Walter Meyneit.’ 
Accordingly, he assembled a bachelor party, | 

who remained with him about a week. But 


man who has been in the constant habit of liv- 
ing in society in which there are women, a con- | 
tinued male party, like a regimental mess, is in- 
tolerable. When they came into the drawing- | 
room after dinner, they found no one to give 
| change tothe hinting, the politics, or the so:me-_ 
}thing worse, which had formed their topics of 
| conversation: —there was no music—the piano | 
| forte closed, and the harp, in its case, frowned | 
in fixed dumbness upon those whom they had | 
so often charmed—there was no——— in a} 
_ word, there were no women in the house, and | 
Sir Walter had never been without them before. 


| Lam quite aware thata great deal of this may, 
some hypercritical people, appear very ti- | 
vial: it is, nevertheless, perfectly true, as { am | 
sure many persons, who are something far bet- | 


ing. 
It so happened that, on the night before the 
last of this party were to leave him, Sir Walter | 
in passing along the gallery at the extremity of 
| which his bed-room was situated, chanced to 
‘inhale the scent of the verbenas, which were 
‘still preserved in ‘Ariel’s bower.’ He opened 
‘the door and went in. There was a strange 
| mixture of effect in the aspect of this room, 
from some remains of particular and individual 
habitation, which were still apparent, and from 
‘its actual absence. With the careful house- 
_wifery of that day, the curtains, both of the 
windows and of the bed, were pinned and pa- 
| pered up, and a chimney-board shdwed that 
there was no near prospect of a fire; but, on the 
jother hand, the heliotrope and verbena sull 
Hourished in their green beds, and shed a pow- 
erful fragrance throughout the room; while | 


,some drawings of the house and grounds of | 
| Arlescot, which Lucy herself had done, hung 
|on the walls, and gave token of whe had been 
the occupant of the chamber. 
| But Sir Walter needed no such extraneous 
fillip todivert his mind towards Lucy. He had 
| indeed, though he had scarcely mentioned her 
| name, even in his own mind, thought of little 
else since she had lett him. But now, as he 
stood in her very chamber, and gazed upon the 
traces, not only of herself, but of her interest in 
Arlescot, he gave the reins to his thoughts, and 
drew fairy visions of events, scattered through a 
long series of years, which had taken place du- | 
ring her visits, and of which she had been the 
heroine—and though the last, certainly not the 
least, was the adventure of ‘Good Sir Walter,’ | 
on the night of Elizabeth’s wedding. ‘I will go | 
over to Wilmington to-morrow’—said he—after 
/having remained some minutes surveying the 
room, and all that it contained—‘it is time 1 
should. Lucy will think I am forgetting her— 
or what is worse, she will forget me.’ 

Sir Walter was most graciously received on 
his visit to Wilmington, Some little complaints 
were made of its delay—‘I thought,’ said Lucy, 
‘you had died of solitude and the ghosts, now 
| you are lett alone in that dear rambling old house. 
Mercy! how desolate it must look without Eli- 
| zabeth, or me, or any of us.’ 

‘It is, indeed,’ said Sir Walter, with a melan- 
choly tone, which struck Lucy with remorse, 
for having touched upon what she believed to 


his sister. 

_ *Nay, you must not let your sorrow for Eliza- 
beth’s departure depress you thus. She will 
come and visit you in the spring, and we will 
renew our merry doings as of yore. Mind vou 
keep the bower in full bloom and beauty for | 
Arici—her ‘blossoms that hang on the bough,’ 
particular. 

‘They are all thriving—I visited the bower 
last might—and oh! Lucy, how desolate it look- | 


ed; 1 could scarcely bear it!—yet | went again 
this Morning, to bring a sample of the flowers 
to their absent owner.’ As_ he spoke, Sir Wal- 
ter produced a very beautiful bouquet of the | 
t»o plants so often mentioned, and gave it to 
Lucy. 

Tiere was a difference in the sort of tone, not 
easy to analyze or describe, in which Sir Walter 
addressed her—-but which may easily be felt.— 
He had never used it towards her but once be- 
fore, and that was when he wished her good 
night on the evening of Elizabeth’s marriage. 
It was, perhaps, more rapid and stronger tien, 
but it was more clear, firm, and decided now. 

The fact is, that, onthe former occasion, it 
was unconscious, and now it was designed. The 
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visit to Ariel’s Bower the night before—all the 
retrospect of his past feelings, and the examina- 
tion of his existing ones, had served finally to 


dissipate the film which was already fast falling 
even this would not do for a continuance: to a 


from Sir Walter’s eyes. He felt that he loved 


Lucy Adair, and so gradually had the sentiment 


been gaining possession of his heart, that when 


at last, he became thoroughly conscious of its 


existence,so tar from shrinking from it with the 


_ surprise and fear which he would have felt some 


months before, he welcomed it with delighted 
and unchecked joy. Still, as he rode along to- 
wards Wilmington, he had felt the strongest 
despondency as to his chance of success. ‘She 
has always thought me so much older than her- 
self—and, truth to say, there are some one and 
twenty years between us—she has known me 
since she was a child, and looked to me as her 


father’s friend—though there are eight good 


years the other way, between us again, which 
is some comfort—and then she is so beautiful, 
and of such brilliant animation and wit! No— 


ter than hypercritical, will bearme out in assert- | she can never love me. And yet, I have all the | 


feelings of long rooted affection on my side. 
My sister is her dearest friend--and her affee- 
tion for her is unbounded. It is true that si 
might almost be my daughter—but still MWe 
name of sister’s friend is something!’ 
Accordingly, the tone of which I have spoken 
was purposely thrown into the voice—or rather 
the voice was given free scope—and, all control 


_ over it being removed, it spoke in the key that 


nature prompted. 


Sir Walter’s visit ended by Mr. Adair asking | 


him to come the next day and stay a week, ‘as 
he must be so lonely at home.’ ‘Truly I am so,’ 
answered Sir Walter—‘I will come, most joy- 
fully.’ 

It so chanced that there was at this period 
staying in the house at Wilmington, a young 
gentleman, equivalent to what would now be 
an officer of hussars, which individual species 
is a more modern exotic—who had come down 
to shoot, and who thought that so beautiful a 
girlas Lucy, and the succession tothe Wil- 
mington property, might be worth adding to his 
exploits during his campaign in the country.— 
But, in despite of the moustache, and the town 


air, and the undeniableness of all the appoint- | 


ments of the dragoon, he made but little pro- 
gress in his chase aheritiere. He had not ‘ta- 
ken her in hand,’ as he phrased it, more than a 
quarter of an hour, before she regarded him in 
the light of Dogberry, and ‘wrote him down an 
ass.’ In truth, without being quite that, he was 
by no means a man to cope with Lucy Adair. 
She went a good deal too fast for him, and put 


| him out of breath; she went a great deal too deep | 
for him, and left him floating on the surface of 


information, in infinite fear and danger of being 
drowned. ‘Still,’ drawled the exquisite, (to 
call him by the name he would now bear) ‘she 
will have at least four thousand pounds a year; 
and, as for all this nonsense, let me once marry 
her, and she shail not dare to say her soul’s her 
own.’ 

With this moderate and humane intention, 
the dragoon continued his siege—and on the 
day Sir Walter arrived, in the drawing room, 
waiting for dinner, he was in the act of carrying 
on what for him appeared to be a very brisk 


cannonade, when Sir Walter entered the room. | 


if the dragoon had cut six at his unprotected 
skull, he could scarcely have started back with 
more dismay than he did at this vision of a young 
and tolerably well looking man in mustacties, 
rendering suit and service to Lucy. 


the country, he had not at all expected—-and 
the blow was proportionately severe. 


Sir Walter advanced to Lucy, however, avd — 
though his voice shook a litue, his how-d’yes! 


had all the fond friendliness of old times—per- 
haps a &e/tle more. 


from Elizabeth, when dinner was announced, — 
The ofhcer, who had been during this time, to 
use a most expressive Scotch plirase, ‘hkea 
hen on a het girdle,’ then stepped forward, and 
stretching forth a pinion towards Lucy, mutter- 
ed, ‘Permit m-’ ‘I believe, sir,’ said Sir 
Walter, ‘1 have the privilege of anciennete—t1 
am am an older friend,’ 
his arm to Lucy, who slightly bowing to the pe- 
trified equestrian, passed on with Sir Walter, 
The presence, however, of this puppy was 
a constant blister to poor Sir Walter’s teelings 
—though he kepta perfect command over his 
temper. 
denying it,’—thus argued Sir Walter, who not 
being able to rate him as a Cyclops, chose to 


This was 
contingency which, down in a remote part of | 


Lucy dropped the dragoon, | 
and was in the middle of a recapitulation to Sir | 
Walter of a letter she had recived that morning | 


So saying, he offered | 


‘The fellow is handsome—there’s no | 


| consider him an Apollo at once—‘he wears mus. 
| taches, and belongs to a crack corps—and he ig 
always at Lucy’s ear, I fear this blank 
‘was filled up with an expletive notfitting to be 
written in these delicate times, but which may 
be considered as invoking upon the head of the 
‘unhappy bestrider of chargers a very hearty 
‘curse. The real fact was, Sir Walter had be. 
‘fore his mind the constant consciousness that 
this man was fifteen or sixteen years younger 
than himself, and this was wormwood to him.— 
Itistrue that Lucy gave him no encourage. 
ment—but the fellow’s coolness and assurance 
were such that he did not seem to need any— 
but went on as though he was received in the 
most favourable manner possible. Once or 
‘twice, indeed, he was protected from annihila- 
tion by that shield thicker far than the seven- 
fold buckler of Ajax—namely, that of perfect 
and unshaken ignorance. Otherwise had a shaft 
‘from, ‘ quaint Aricl’s’ bow siain him more than 
once. 
Sir Walter could not long endure this fever- 
ish state of existence. It need, therefore, cause 
| no very great surprise that on the fifth morning 
of his visit—when the soldier had been pecu- 
‘liarly pugnacious the evening before--he said 
‘to her—* Lucy, I want to have a long conversa- 
tion with you—put on your capote, and come 
and walk with mealong the river.’ She com- 
‘plied frankly, and at once. 
And now the single-heartedness and open 
/manliness of Sir Walter’s character were most 
conspicuous. He was placed in a situation in 
which many men of far greater commerce with 
the world and with women lose all self-posses- 
‘sion, and behave like ninnies. He, on the con- 
| trary, under the strong and steady impulse of a 
pure and generous passion, spoke, with gentle- 
“ness indeed, but clearly, firmly, and straight 
forwardly. 

‘Lucy,’ he said, ‘L.think you will feel great 
surprise at what I am about to say to you. I 
myself, indeed, feel great surprise that I should 
have it to say. Two months ago, I would not 
have believed it possible, and yet it is the work 
of years. Lucy, J love you; not with that bro- 
itherly affection which bound us with Elizabeth 
in such sweetunion at Arlescot—but with a love 
in comparison with which fat is pale and poor 
—I love you, with as fervent and as fond a pas- 
sion as man can bear towards woman. It is only 
since my sister’s marriage that I have known 
ithis—but I now know that the sentiment has 
existed long—long. Oh, Luey! you cannot 
conceive my desolate state of feeling when | 
found myself suddenly cut off from your socie- 
felt—I feel—that I cannot live without 

ou.’ He paused for a moment to collect him- 

_self—he found that the violence of what he felt 
‘had carried him beyond what he had intended. 
_—Lucy spoke not. She kept hereyes upon 
‘the ground—her cheek was flushed—and the 
hand which rested on Sir Walter’s arm slightly 
trembled. He continued. ‘But [ must not suf- 
fer my feelings torun away with me thus—I 
| must first learn what you feel. I am aware, 
| perfectiy aware, of all the disadvantages under 
which Llabour. The close friendship which 
binds you to my sister cannot conceal the fact 
‘that [am more than twenty years older than 
you are—or that you may possibly consider my 
disposition too staid to harmonise with yours.— 
But yet they never jarred,’ he added in a softer 
and more broken tone—‘we have passed happy 
days together—an|, could you feel aught ap- 
proaching to that which has gained possession 
of my whole soul, those days might be renew- 
_ed with tenfold happiness. At all events, do 
not reject my suit hastily. Pause before you 
destroy for ever the visions of joy which my 
busy thoughts, almost againat my will, have 
woven for us—at least, consider what IL have 
said.’ 

‘Sir Walter,’ answered Lucy, in a voice in 
which resolution and agitation struggled hard 
for mastery——‘this conduct is like all your ac- 
tions, candid, manly, noble. 1 will-strive to re- 
turn frankness with frankness, and to throw 
aside all pretty evasions, as you have done. In 
the first place, what you have said has nof caus- 
ed me surprise. Ihave been prepared for it 
since your first visit here, after my return from 
Arlescot—and I then saw that I ought to have 
had nothing to learn on that score since the 
ball on Bessy’s wedding night. Sir I hope 
these acknowledgements are not unmaidenly— 
[hope not, for they arethe truth. f then did 
feel surprise—surprise that one like Good Sir 
Walter Meynell should feel interest of this na- 
\ture'for sucha wild, thoughtless, giddy girl as 
‘Lam, Next it made me feel proud, that, with 
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ZAnd she proceeded to sift and analyse her feel- 
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sil my faults, such a man should 
eves ‘upon me, and lastly, the crowd 0 oe] 
cullections which flooded my heart anc ; cq 
made me feel that my best and dearest ~_ ‘ 
ness had been known at Arlescot—an wa 
while I had long felt towards its owner as a 
dear brother, a short time would enable me to | 
love, as well as respect, him asa en ain | 
see,’ she added in a tone scarcely audible—‘you | 
see 1am frank, indeed.’ 
{ don’t know whether my readers will be sur- 
prised at this—but mutatis mutandis, the same 
causes had worked the same effect upon Lucy 
as they had upon Sir Walter. She had been) 
deeply touched by his manner, during the inter- | 
val between the announcement and the cele- 
bration of Elizabeth’s marriage. She saw plain- | 
ly what pain the general break-up of thei ine | 
tercourse and all their habits of daily lite gave 
him, and it was by no means with a light heart 
that she had left Ariel’s bower for the last time, | 
She knew that it was not the last time in reali. | 
y, inasmuch as when Elizabeth came to Arles- 
cot, she would of course be there; but still she 
felt that it was for the last time as regarded the 
ung syne tone and footing to which she had | 
een habituated for so many years. ‘Dear, good | 
ir Walter, she had said to herself, as her car- 
riage drove from the door, ‘well may they call | 
‘im so—for, certainly, never did a better heart) 
eat within a human bosom. Alas! for the dear 
lavs of Arlescot—I shall see them no more!’ 
it was on Sir Walter’s visit, that the tone of | 
vice which I noted so minutely, and his gene- 
al manner, opened Lucy’s eyes to the whole 
ruth; they might have opened the eyes of the | 
lind, Her surprise was extreme. ‘ Can it) 
eally be? thought she, ‘Oh no—I am deceiv- 
ng myself—it is only the additional kindness of 
anner which an absence after such a parung 
‘ould naturally give. But if it should be , 


ngs as regarded him. ‘The result of that self- 
xamination we have already seen in her frank 
vowal to Sir Waiter. 

The effect of this frankness upon him it is not 
orme to paint. We will leave them to that 
delicious of lovers’ conversations—the 
‘comparing notes,” of the dates and progress of 
heir affection. 

It was just amonth after Elizabeth’s wedding 
hat Sir Walter brought his bride home to Arles- 
ot. Elizabeth herself was there to welcome 
er, and never did welcome spring more strong- 
y from the heart. The idea of the union of 
er brother witi her friend had never crossed 
er mind—but, when he wrote to inform her 
hf his approaching marriage, she was in amaze- 
ment that she had not always desired and stri- 
‘n to unite them. 

‘Here is her bower, decked for Ariel,’— 
aid Sir Walter, as he led his bride into this 
wed chamber, which was now changed from 
bed-room toa boudoir. She started: in addi- 
ion to her favourite flowers growing in their 


ecustomed beds, and her drawings of Arlescot, | given with much effect. 


hich were mounted in splendid frames, there 


| 


Saturpay, Fepruary 22, 1834, 


The Mysterions Lady wins upon public attention. 
We tound leisure a few evenings since to pass away 
an hour in her company, and were, with the rest of 


the auditory, completely puzzled by her astonishing 
“feats.” She is an Englishwoman, if we mistake | 
not, not more than five and twenty years of age, 

quite handsome, dresses with much taste, and is ex- 

tremely modest in her manner. The exhibition 

room, on the first floor of the Washington Hall, is 

capable of holding tour or five hundred persons, and 

is “brilliantly illuminated.” Benches are disposed 

round the room, and in the centre is a chair occupied 

by th “Mysterious Lady. She appears perfectly calm 

during the exhibition, apparently occupied with her 
thoughts, and with her eyes searcely turned for a mo- 
ment from the floor. While seated thus, a gentle- 
man or lady at any distance behind her may touch a 

hat, a cane, a glove, or any other article, and if the 
Lady is asked what is so touched, she answers cor- 
reetly and promptly. So an individual may be asked 
what fish, wine, soup, &e. he prefers; and although 
he may reply to the question in the lowest whisper, 

the Lady immediately designates the article preter- 
red. A number of other equally *‘impossible feats” 
are performed; the whole calculated to excite won- 
der and afford entertainment. We advise our friends, 
one and all, who are fond of the marvellous and mys- 
terious, to pay the pretty Englishwoman a visit,— 

‘They cannot fail to be pleased. 


MRS. DUFF. 

The friends of Mrs. Duff, in this city, will read 
the following paragraph, which we copy from the 
Baltimore Chronicie of Friday last, with pleasure:— 
‘‘Mrs. Duff’s benefit was well attended on Wednes- 
day evening, there being nearly two thousand per- 
sons present, among whom was a large and brilliant 
assemblage of ladies. This decided manifestation 
of approbation must be highly gratifying to the de- 
serving object of it. Her performance of Isabella 
and the Bohemian Mother, was in her usual chaste 
and impressive style, and elicited great applause.” 


A correspondent speaks in warm terms of praise 
of the last concert given by the Philadelphia Glee 
Association. He says: ** the ladies as well as the 
gentlemen who participated in the performances, 
Mr. Barelay’s songs were 
Mr. Taylor was most suc- 
Mr. Hayward’s solo on the 


were in excellent voice. 


sessful on the piano, 


as over the chimney-piece a full length por- 
rait of herself, as Ariel, mounting into the air, | 
ter her freedom has been given to her by 
Prospero, 
‘How beautifull’ she exclaimed, in the first | 


oments of her surprise—but then recollecting | 


he interpretation her words might bear, she | 
dded quickly, and with blushes, 41 mean the 
unting,? 

‘It is all beautiful!’ said Sir Walter, 
wwe sung ‘Merrily, merrily,’ and I have almost 
wught you would rise into the air.’ 

‘twill change the word to ‘ Happily,’ now,’ 
Fl Lucy, ina low tone, ‘and you need not 

r that 1 should wish to leave the blossoms of 
Ms Dower.—But hark! I hear music.’ 

‘Yes!’ said Sir Arthur Leonard, who looked 
om the Window——‘there are the maidens of 
evillaze come to strew flowers for you to 
‘k on as you go to the chapel--and there is 

‘Crompton, with his followers, at their head. 


hu hear what tune it is he is playing to herald | a mischievous or exceptionable character, This. 


‘to your bridal.’ 
cd Sir Walter!’ ’ 


We have received the first number of the **Li- 


ty of German Literature,” a new periodical, prin- 
lat 
ted by Dr. F. A. Ranch. ‘Fhe number before us 

‘is about one third of “ Goeth’stravelsin Italy.” 


Ps Co be issued. a number every week, at the rate | 


ive dollars per annum, 


ertainly I do,’ answered Lucy, in a low tone, 


flute, was given in the best style. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Messrs. Lilly, Wait & Co. Boston Booksellers, 
have just published two little volumes that possess 


unusual attractions for the Juvenile reader. ‘The 


nH first is ‘*Peter Parley’s Book of Bible Stories,” and 
ten have L seen you look exactly thus as wed | consists of a series of sketches, in which many of the 


| most important passages of Scripture are explained 

/ip a manner caleulated to please and instruct the 

youthful mind, It is handsomely embellished with 
a number of engravings. 

The other is the ‘“*Book of Sports,” by Robin 

| Carver. 


been & principal part of his object to serve the cause 
| young persons to sports of a healthful and invigorat- 
_ ing tendeney, and hence he bas avoided all games of 


' volume is also very neatly printed aud embellished 
with engravings. We have not met with two pub- 
lications of this class for a long time that appear bet- 
| ter adapted to the objects aimed at by their respec- 

tive writers. Mr. J. R. Pollock, No. 100 Spruce 
street, isthe agent for these and all other works 


ancaster, Pa., in the German language, and | from the press of Messrs. Lilly, Wait & Co. 


SHOCKING ACCIDENT. 
Mr. C. C. Cohen, operative chymist, of N. York, 
came to his death on Saturday last, as we learn from 


| the Courier & Enquirer, in the following shocking | 


manner. It appears that he was engaged in mano- 
facturing fulminating mercury, for which there is at 
present considerable demand, it being used in all the 
percussion caps now adapted to fowling pieces, ri- 
fles and pistols. On the day previous he had said, 
that by some peculiar process of his own, he could 
manufacture a larger quantity than iscommon, and 
it is believed that in thus hastening the process, the | 
accident oceurred. At about one o’clock he left his 
laboratory to go to his house to dinner, but in a few 
minutes returned, and was in the act of pouring the | 
mereury from one vessel into another over a char- 

coal fire, when it is supposed that a spark from the 

fire struck the mineral in the vessel he held in his 

hand, and caused it to explode. He was horribly 
mangled, his eyes were driven back into his head, 

one of his arms was blown off into the street, the 

other only hung to his body by a few ligaments; it | 
was entirely taken off by Doctor Rogers before his | 
death, which followed in a few hours. 


The veteran Cooper had an overflowing house at | 
his benefit, at the Bowery, on Tuesday evening last. 
His daughter appeared as Virginia on the occasion, 
and, according to the New York American, “there | 
was much emotion inthe audience on the appearance | 
of this young lady, and there are passages in the 
dialogue between her and her father, which touched | 
many hearts with memories of the past.” 


The New York Courier highly compliments the 
article in the first number of the United States Re- 
view, on “Ancient Art in Egypt and India.” It is 
from the pen of a Philadelphia physician, if we mis- 
take not. 


Little Hill, Mrs. Austin and Mr. Sinclair, were 
playing at the close of last month at New Orleans— 
the latter with the greatest success. 


The Monongahela, Allegheny and Ohio rivers 
were all open and navigable at Pittsburg, on Satur- 
day last. 


FATAL ACCIDENT. 

The Chestertown (Md.) Telescope records the 
following: Thursday morning last, while Mr. 
W. A. Campbell was engaged in fitting a stock ina 
well in Queen street, some of the fixtures gave way, 
and in falling, came in contact with Mr. C. and pre- 
cipitated him to the bottom of the well; the stock, 
a piece of massive timber about 15 or 20 feet long, 
falling uponhim. He was rescued from the well, 
and medical aid immediately procured, but too late 
to be ofany service. He was conveyed to his board- 
ng house, but expired a few minutes, 


Among the glees | 
we were particularly struck with, ‘* Hark, Apollo,” 
Sweep the Lyre,” &c.” 


of only one dollar. If we dare say so, we would 
mention that some of our landlords would accom- 


—modate city friends who seek health in a country ex- 


cursion, and come to spend the Sabbath here, witha 
comfortable seat in the new Presbyterian church— 


and the black pocket only to be presented once a 


month to pay contingent expenses,” 


Yesterday was a lovely day, and the ladies of Phi- 
ladelphia appeared to enjoy it. Chesnut street glit- 
tered with beauty and fashion. Avy one who doubts 
that the city of brotherly love can boast as many 
beautiful women as any other city of the same popu- 
lation in the world, bas only to take a stroil through 
Chesnut street, on an afternoon like that of yester- 
day, to have every doubt removed. Young bache- 
lors should beware, however. Unless fully prepared 
io commit matrimony, they should avoid tempta- 
tion. 


’ We have received the Lany’s Boox for February. 
It isembellished with several handsome engravings, 
and contains much highly interesting reading mat- 
ter. One or two of its best stories we intend to 
transfer to our first page. 


NET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

We have received the second number of the third 
volume of this valuable periodical. It contains beau- 
tifully coloured engravings of the Golden Winged 
Warbler—the Indigo Bird—and the Red Flamingo. 
It also contains interesting notices of these birds— 
also a notice of the Ducks and Shooting of Chesa- 
peake Bay—an article on Deer Hunting—an essay 
on the preservation of the Partridge—the Scotch 
Doctor and the Jackalls—the Humming Bird—to 
prevent Hydrophobia—and an article on the efficacy 
of Ammonia in curing the stings of Bees. The Ca- 
binet is worthy the attention of every lover of Natu- 
ral History, and of all who admire finely coloured 
It continues to be published by John 
Doughty, No. 5 Library street. 


engravings. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

We a few days since received afew specimen 
pages of a ‘*General Biographical Dictionary, com- 
prising a summary account of the most distinguished 
persons of «ll ages, nationsand professions, including 
more than one thousand articles of American Bio- 
graphy.” ‘lhe work is to be compiled by the Rev. 
J. L. Blake, A. M. author of the Family Cyclopee 
dia of Useful Knowledge, and various other works 
on education and general literature. The specimen 
before us is beautifully printed. The whole work 
will be comprised in about a thousand pages, and 
will no doubt prove to be a publication of the highest 
value. It isto be issued from the press of J. P. 
Peaslee, New York, but will be for sale by most of 
the booksellers throughout the United States. We 


Nine deatlis by the smail pox occurred in this city 
last week. 


EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
Washington, Feb, 18, 1834. 
Another bright star has fallen from the constella- 


'of physical education by directing the attention of 


The writer states in the preface that it has | 


| 


tion of American genius, The Hon. WILLIAM 
WIRT is no more. He died this morning, at eleven 
o’clock. A most interesting family bas lost a kind 
husband and affectionate father, and the country one 
of her most gifted sons. His eulogy is written on 
the hearts of all who came within the sphere of his 
personal intercourse. There was perhaps no man 
in the United States whom we would sooner have 
presented toa stranger as a specimen of the Ameri- 
ean character, than Mr Wirt. He was dignified and 


courteous, affable and sincere. None ever approach-_ 


ed Mr. Wirt without feeling that they were in the 
presence of an accomplished, great, and good man, 
He died with the principal part of his amiable but 
distressed family around him. It is said that his re- 
mains wily be conveyed for interment to Virginia, 


TRIP TO WESTCHESTER. 

The Village Record says—“ Our conveyance to 
and from the city, via rail-road, is now in complete 
order. Elegaut ears—fleet horses—careful drivers— 
and accommodating agents,—and whether you go 
with neighbor Osborne, or in the Company’s cars— 
you go from boro’ to city—and come from city to 
boro’, in a little more than four hours, at an expense 


| 
Death of the Hon. William Wirt. 


shall take an opportunity of noticing it more in de- 
tail, when it is completed and issued from the press. 


George Augustus Elliott, Esq. was found dead on 
the 6th inst. at St. Augustine, U.C. The unfortu- 
nate gentleman was proceeding to his home on foot, 
on the 21st of January, one of the coldest days of the 
present winter, and when last seen at dusk of even- 


| ing, was advised not to proceed any further; but 


disregarding the advice, he went on, wandered out 
of Lis way, and froze to death, 


| Buffalo, Feb. .—Fire.—On Sunday morning 
last about one o’elock, the meeting house ocenpied 
by the Rev. Mr. Gumble, Pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian society of Germans, in this city, situate on 
Franklin strect, was attveked and several of the 
windows broken in. Soon after the basn of Mr. Sid- 
_ Way near by, was set on fire and consumed. Fortu- 
nately the night was stillanc no other damage was 
done. An examination has been had before H. 
Slade, Esq. but nothing elicited to warrant a com- 
|mitment. Suspicion, however, rests on some of 
| Mr. Gumble’s misguided countrymen, who differ 
| from him in religious belief. 


Seventeen Merchants in Batavia, N. Y. the entire 
number in the place, have come into an agree:nent 
| not to purchase any more ardent spirits. In the last 
| twelve months, the sales in that town have amounted 
to 52,284 gallons. — Albany Beacon. 


The Freedonia Courier says, that Mr. McKenzie, 
the rejected member of the provincial legislature of 
Canada. intends making an attemptto obtain his 
seat by force of arms, having two thousand mena 
his command, ready to assist in the undertaking 
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From Chamber's Endinburgh Journal. 


THE HAVANA SHARK. 

Subsequent to the disastrous attack on the Ameri- 
can lines before New Orleans, onthe Sth January, 
1815, the British Army proceeded to Isle Dau- 
phine in the Gulf of Mexico, where the troops re- 
mained until peace was concluded between Great 
Britain ari the United States. As the men hal been 
several months exposed to severe hardships, and 
many privations, the fleet wae ordered on its way 
home, to put into different ports, for the purpose of 
procuring fresh meat and vegetables. ‘The ship I 
was on board of, with the regiment which I then 
commanded, belonged to that part of the fleet which 
touched at the Havana. ‘The circumstance [ am 
about to relate is the capture of an enormous shark, 
which created considerable interest at the time. On 
arriving at the Havana, I obtained leave from the 
general officer commanding, to live on shore, for 
the purpose of seeing something of the Island. I 
generally went on board every morning about 10 
o’clock, to give the necessary orders for the regi- 
ment. Several of our men had died on our passage 


to Havana, and were consigned to the deep in the | 


harbour of that place. One morning when I was 
writing in the cabin, [ heard a sudden running of the 
men upon deck towards the afterpart of the vessel, 
and a sergeant called to me from above to come on 
deck immesliately. Not being exactly aware of what 
was going on, IL drew my sabre, and ran on deck 
without my cap. I was received with a good laugh 
by the officers present, and very soon was made 
aware of the object of the men’s curiority. It wasa 
sight I never can forget. One of the poor fellows 
had been thrown overboard in the morning sewed 
up in a blanket, with a shot inside to sink him, Ry 
some accident the sewing must have been loosened, 
and consequently, the body floated; and just as | 
came on deck, two enormous sharks made a dash at 
the body, divided itin two, and disappeared with 
their spoil. A feeling of horror ran through every 
spectator. At that instant, a third shark showed 
himself close to our vessel. I called to the men to 
keep him along side, by throwing him pieces of bis- 
euil, atthe same time desiring one of them to bring 
me a musket; on getting which, I fired at the ani- 
mal, and the men shouted out that the ball had gone 
clean through him. He gave a flap with his tail, 
and went down, leaving the water slightly tinged 
with the blood, 

At this moment, the black who beat the large drum 
came aft, and said to me, “ Major, if you give me 
leave, [kill him and eat him in five minutes.” I 
told him he should bave five dollars for his pains if 
he kept his word. He immediately produced a shark 
hook, baited witha piece of pork, and having fasten- 
ed it toa strong line, threw it high into the air, and 
Jet it fall with @ splash into the water. The effect was 
magical. Quick as lightning two of the sharks 
were seen making towards the bait, and in aninstant, 
one of them swallowed it. ‘* Now is the time, 
grenadier,” cried blackie; ** clap on the rope line 
and give him plenty o’ play.” Away went the mon- 
ster like a whale, but our Orhello’s ** occupation was 
not gone,” asd he commanded the grenadier like an 
experienced general until his enemy was lying spent 
and powerless on the surface of the water. A boat 
was now lowered, and the animal having been hauled 
alongside a noose was made ona very thick rope, 
and he was swung into the air amidst the cheers of 
the whole fleet, every yard having been manned to 
witness our proceeding. The tail having been cut, 
the shark was laid on the deck, and blackie having 
selected a delicate piece from the shoulder, immedi- 
ately proceeded to fulfil the latter part of his bar- 
gain, by broiling and eating it. The shark measur- 
ed eleven feet in length, and seven across. The liver 
weighed seventy-three pounds. In the upper jaw 
were five rows of teeth, and in the under, six rows. 
I had the satisfaction to see that my aim had been 

ood, as the mark of the ball was about two inches 
Cale the dorsal fin, and had gone ‘ clean’ through, 
as the men said. Notwithstanding this wound, the 
voracious creature had returned to the charge within 
five minutes. The shark was a female, and had 
nineteen young ones in her belly when opened. 

They measured aboat eighteen incheseach. Dur- 
ing the time she was alongside, I (as well as two 
hundred others) had an opportunity of observing the 
young ones passing in and out of the mother’s moath; 
they seemed to take refuge there on the least appear- 
ance of danger. ‘This fact, | believe, has been 
doubted by some naturalists. “he jaw of this ani- 
mal is now at Abbotsford, having been sent to the 
lamented Sir Walter Scott, by the writer of this ac- 
count. On the afternoon of the same day, after I 
had left the ship, the men caught another of the gang, 
rather longer than the first, and bullock’s hide and 
horns were found in the stomach. The horns were 
preserved by the surgeon of the regiment, and ap- 
peared, when taken out of the shark, to be quite soft 
and pulpy. 

To account for this rather singular part of the 
story, | ought to mention that the captain of the ves- 
sel had hang several bullock hides on the rigging of 
the ship, which producing a bad smell, I ordered 
them to be thrown overboard on the morning of the 
day on which the two sharks were killed. 

Bat the most amusing part of the transaction was, 
that a complaint was made against me by the au- 
thorities ot the place, for having destroyed two of the 
** guardians of the harbour.” By this | suppose they 
meant that these large sharks, playing about the 
mouth of the harbour, prevented a fry of smaller 
ones from entering. They certainly were entitled 


tons among the minnows,” 


THE TIGER-SLAYER. 


ance of a native who was preparing to attack him 
single-handed. ‘The man was short, not robust, but 


nance remarkable for its expression of calm deter- 
mination. He was entirely naked above his hips, 
| below which he simply wore coarse trowsers reach- 
ing half way down his thigh. He was armed with 
a ponderous knite, the blade of which was exceed- 

ingly wide and thick,with an edge almostas keen as 
lwrazor. On the left arm he bore a small conics! 
| shield, about eighteeen inches in diameter, covered 
with hide and studded with brass, having a point of 
| the same metal projecting from the boss. My com- 
| panions and myselt walked with this intrepid litte 
Hindoo to the lair of the sleeping foe. We were 
‘the less apprehensive of any personal danger, know- 
ing that the tiger is a very cowardly animal and sel- 
dom makes an open attack; and further, that it al- 
ways prefers attacking a native toa European. We 
soon reached the nullah and discovered the beauti- 
‘ful beast at the extremity, basking in the sun. Its 
_ proportions were prodigious. I have never seen one 
‘larger. The nullah was narrow, but the bottom tol- 
erably free from inequalities, so that the area was 
more than usually favourable for the operations of 
' the undaunted tiger-slayer. As soon as we reached 
the spot, the man boldly leaped into the hollow, at 
| the same time uttering a shrill ery in order to arouse 
his enemy from its slumbers. Upon seeing iis reso- 
| lute aggressor slowly advance, the animal raised it- 
self upon its fore legs with a terrific howl. As the 
litthke Hindoo continued to appreach, which he did 
slowly, and with his dark keen eyes fixed upon the 
face of his formidable toe, the tger rose to its fall 
height, and began to lash his sides furiously with his 
tail, yet it evidently appeared to beim a state of em- 
barrassment. Still the man advanced deliberately 
but undauntedly; the uneasiness and rage of the ex- 
cited beast increased with every step; at length it 
crouched, evidently with a determination to make a 
terrific spring. ‘lhe man suddenly stopped, when 
the tiger passed, turned upon its head, and, uttering 
a horrible noise between a snarl and a howl, made 
one step forward, and sprang towards its victim, who 
instantly bent his body, received the animal’s paws 
upon his shield, dashed the knife into his body, and 
fell under but almost entirely beyond the extremities 
of his wounded enemy. ‘The creature turned upon 
its back, the litle Hindoo regained his feet in an 
instant, striking the prostrate uger with astonishing 
quickness and precision, a desperate blow on the 
throat, which completely severed the windpipe, at 


thought beyond the reach of the monster’s claws. — 
The tiger died almost immediately. When assured 


dove much in its ime—we descended into the nul- 
lah, ‘The gash in the animal’s body was terrifie.— 
Vhe lower region of the heart had been wounded 
and the iatestines eut through. By way of tephy, 
the victor deliberately skinned his dead enemy, 
which he soon accomplished, and with great dexteri- 
ty, and then returned, in the pride of power, with 
the token of victory upon his shoulders, He ob- 
tained from us two or three pagodas, which he con- 
sidered a most liberal reward for his bravery. — The 
Oriental Annual for 1834. 


ALEXANDER AND THE AFRICAN KING. 
Translated tor the New+York Mirror 


Alexander, of Macedon, came once into a 
distant province of Africa, rich in gold. The 


vessels full of golden apples and fruits. “Eat 
these fruits yourselves,” said Alexander. ‘I 
have not come to see your riches; but to learn 
from your customs.” Then they conducted him 
to the market place, where their king was ad- 
ministering justice. 

Just then a citizen came forward and said— 
“OQ King, 1 bought of this man a bag full of 
chaff, and have found a considerable treasure in 
it. The chaffis mine; but not the gold, and 
this man will not take it back again. Judge 
him, O King, for it is his.” 

And his antagonist, likewise a citizen of the 
place, answered—* Thou, fearest to keep any 
thing unjustly, and shall not I fear to take any 
thing from thee wrongfully’ 


Judge him, O King!” 

The King asked one of them, if he had a son? 
He answered that he had. He asked the other 
if he had a daughter? and was answered in the 
affirmative. “Well, then,” said the monarch, 
‘*you are both honest men; marry your children 


has been found as a marriage present: that is 
my decision.” 

Alexander was astonished when he heard 
this judgment. 


lo be considered in something like the light of ‘*Tri- | the distant country, ‘that thou art astonished 
| “By no™neans,” said Alexander; “but in our 


The morning after our arrival it was signified to| “And how then?” asked the African prince. ¢ 
us that there was a large royal tiger in a nuilah near | 
the town. ‘This was soon confirmed by the appear- | lexander, “ would have lost their heads, and the just returned from Brazil, brought with her, a 


compactly made, sinewy and active, having a counte- | 


the same time springing with the quickness. of | 


that it was past doing any more mischief —for it had | 


inhabitants came to meet him, and brought him. 


I sold thee the | 
bag, with all that isin it—keep thine own.—_ 


to each other, and give them the treasure which 
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‘Both the contending parties,” replied A- 
treasure would have fallen into the King’s cof- | 
fers.” 

| Here the monarch clasped his hands, and 

‘said—“ Does the sun shine among you, and 
does the sky still cause rain to descend among | 
you?” 

Alexander answered in the affirmative. 

‘© It must, then” continued the African, “be 
on account of the innocent animals that hve in 
your country; for on such men should no sun 
shine, no sky send down rain!” 


The Cossack and the Panther. —Mogul Tartary 
is cold and rugged in the extreme, and often 
‘dangerous to the traveller, in conseqnence of 
the great number of wild animals that inhabit it. 
_A singular recontre took place, some time since, 
inthe neighborhood of the Chinese frontier, 
between a Cossack and a panther, an animal 
which is exceedingly rare in that country. A 
young Cossack, inspecting one day a track in 
the woods, and observing the footsteps of an 
‘animal which were strange to him, returned to 
communicate the circumstance to his father, 
-who mounted his horse, with an axe in his hand, 
and followed by his dog, went in search of him. 
He was soon discovered between some rocks, 
whence he retreated to another lair, but pur- 
sued by the Cossack. As the latter approach- 
‘ed, the animal made a spring upon the horse, 
placing one foot on his forepart and the other 
‘on his hind part, with his mouth between, wide- 
‘ly opened upon his pursuer, who, from the 
‘dreadful urgency of the case, thrust his left 
| hand and arm down his throat, and with his axe 
at length destroyed him. The intrepid fellow’s 
arm was, however, so much lacerated that he 
has entirely lost the use of it. The animal, 
| which proved to be a panther, was subsequent- 
ly sent to St. Petersburg, where it is now pre- 
served in the museum; and his imperial majesty 
directed that the Cossack should be provided 
for asa recompense for the injury sustained in 
this extraordinary combat.—London Times. 


Novel Fox Hunt.—On Thursday last, some 
harriers belonging to Mr. Anthony Gaskarth of 
Jonistone, were placed in a very ludicrous pre- 
-cadiment. They cast off in the woods belonging 
}to Miss Millers, of Duddon Grove, but in their 
| eager search they unkennelled instead of a hare, 
a young fox. Away reynard scampered with 
the poor harriers at his heels, and they kept on 
for three or four hours, the sly fox evidently 
tantalising his slow pursuers; their owners be- 
gan to despair of overtaking the animal, and 

were upon the point of giving up the chase, 

when just at that juncture a loud tally-he was 
heard. The sportsmen startled at the sound, 
and master reynard pricked up his ears and gal. 
| loped as if all the demons in the skeleton hunt 
‘in Der Frieschutz were behind him. ‘The puz- 
zle was soon cleared up, for it turned out that 
the fox hounds belonging to R. Postlethwaite, 
Esq, of Broughton, chanced to be passing the 
spot at the time, and catching the scent, they 
eagerly sprung into the wood, and then the 


farce changed into a real fox hunt, for ina few | 


minutes they were seen at view. Reynard could 
scarcely believe the change, and therefore treat- 
ed it, after the first start, with evident disdain, 
and canteren playfully away before the hounds. 
Scarcely had twenty minutes elapsed, however, 
before he found out his mistake, and that he 
must make the best of his heels in earnest, if 
he meant to save his life. The discovery came 
too late, for the hounds were close upon his 
haunches, and he tried to escape by secking 
shelter among the rocks, but in vain, for the 
huntsmen coming up were resolute that their 
poor harriers should be in at the death of a fox; 
so after some little hacking and working he was 


drawn from his snug retreat and killed on the | 


spot. Little did these hunters imagine when 
they went out in the morning to search for a 
hare that they should kill a fox. They were 
then regaled with some prime October from the 
neighboring mansion, which revived their spi- 
rits, and they departed in high glee with the 
brush—that honorable trophy of the hunter, 
| which would no doubt be well soaked in ale 


| when they arrived in Conistone, the owners be- | 


ing not a little proud of their success, for as it 


“Havel decided wreng?” said the king of ' was the first fox they were ever in at the death | 


. . 
of, so doubtless it will be the last till they haye 
a different breed of dogs. 


A Relapesd Savage.~-The Echo de la Prop, 
tiere of Valenciennes relates the following dis 
tressing circumstance: “A lady of this town, 


a servant, a man of the country, who, although 
originally a savage from the interior, appeared 
by his calm and docile character to have lost all 
the habits of his tribe. This man was entruste 
with the care of her child. One day lately he 
and his charge were missing, and no time wy 
lost in searching for them. At length the 
wretch was discovered in a forest, in the act of 
devouring the remains of the unfortunate child, 
The sight of « fine child revived in him the tay, 
nibal appetite, which he could not resist, and he 
fled into the forest to gratify it.” 


An Englishman’s Pride.—Paradoxical ag » 
may seem, we are the most modest people rm 
the face of the earth. An Englishman’s pride 
generally adjective; it cannot stand alone, } 


sion or association, 


is; he is vain of his carriages and horses, }j\j 
plate, his wines, his estate, his acquaintances 
or his ancestors. ‘The man seldom makes apy 
partof his own pride. Asin the valuation of 
an estate the mansion is thrown in for nothing 
so in the valuation of the man the tabernacle ¢ 
clay, with its quallties, is flung in as a mere pot. 
sherd. He is but the receiver of respect for 
goods and chattels, or aristocratic countenance 
He is as a sign in algebra for certain quantities 
If the houses, lands, carriages, horses, servants 
chairs, tables, &c. were suddenly to take ty 
themselves all the pride which is derived fron 
them, what would become of the man? He 
would not have sufficient self-respect to face his 
own footstool. In going intothe society of the 
affluent you see a long train of carriages ix 
waiting—how faultlessly they are built and fin. 
ished, how tastily appointed, the horses fine 
the harness neat, theservants trim. Why shoul! 
you go further? you have seen the best. ‘The 
kernal is not equal to the shell.—-E.aminer. 


(who was playieg the part of a voluntier chi! 
de Vetat) that he ought to visit the wounded » 
the Hospitals. Having primed himself accoré 
ingly with some common-piaces of oratory, th: 


on whom the chief surgeons of Paris were in # 
tendance. ‘Cheer up my brave young friend, 
icried Lafayette, approaching the nearest bed 
in which lay a fine young mau, who had under 
gone a severe amputation, ‘You have fougt 
in the good cause, and deserve the eternal gr! 


name among those of the heroes who have ne 
hesitated to’spill their best blood in her defences 
Cheer up! our hearts are with you in your m* 
fortunes!” But instead of the murmur of appr 
bation which the General had anticipated at tlt 
close of his harangue, a dead silence, broke 


at last by a general titter, prevailed in the war 
| The hero, unluckily selected by Lafayette, wa 
|one of the Royal Swiss, wounded in the d 
fence of the Louvre. 


Laiverroot Porice. Gentleman’s Dinner- 
| John George Smith, a young man, dressed ina? 
duced fashionable costume, was put to the bar, chat 
ed with having, contrary to the laws of the reals 
obtained meat and drink under false pretences. 
__ Mrs. Casson, the respectable landlady of a publ 
house in Redeross-sireet, appeared as the coropla® 
jant, and was about to state her ease, when her § 
_citor saved her that trouble, oy doing it more cale 
for her. The prisoner at the bar, according to 
account, entered Mrs. Casson’s tavern the prec 
_ ing day, and, having seated himself in her best p@ 
lor, pulled off his gloves, stretched his arms, dm 
| himself up opposite the fire, and rang the bell. 1 
| waiter answering the tinkling summons, was orde™ 
o bring in dinner; there was nothing but doi 
chicken in the house, for the ordinary had been p* 
viously dispatched in the ordinary way. This * 
|no dinner for a gentleman; but nous verrons, | 
chicken appeared and disappeared in the “twink! 
of a bed-post,” as my Lord Duberley would say 
~The supply being inadequate to the demand, ' 
guest ordered some fried kidneys, and these hav" 
produced that delightful state of satisfaction wh" 
eventaates in a yawn, he ordered some wine. “! 
_it be mulled,” said he, ** for I am a gentleman;”* 
the wine was mulled, fit for any gentleman’s pa! 
After dinner came another stretch of his fine alle) 


f° 


¢ 


reposes on something extrinsic, some posses | 


A man in this county | 
is seldom proud of what he is, but of what Aj 


Very Mal a proposs—-During the revolutio§ 
of the Three Days, it was suggested to Lafayette} 


old General presented himself in a ward fil 
ed with wounded of all ranks and denomination, | 


itude of your country. France will inscribe you 7 
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nd after the stret h the bill, the 
bill, and nothing but the bull, was 
a Mr. John George Smith, like sundry © ~ 
pos po had no assets—he had only one s0li- 


great men, 


illing 
seit os his hast Mrs. Casson did not speak words 
as it wi 


of comfort; she got angry. Mr. Smith oe ecu 
t. and demanded to be accommodates with 

vg the night, as he could discharge his bill in the 
‘put Mrs. Casson’s genteel 
red to Mr. John George Smith’s retention, ane 
cordingly he was handed over toa constable, and lh 
present position was the necessary 

Mr. Smith did not deny the nature of 
the extent of his appetite, but promised - ghee 
6d., Mrs. Casson’s bill, and on that promis 
discharged forthwith. 


Parish Feuds.—In the court of King’s Bench, 
on’Thursday, an action was brought by a hse 
Stephens against a Mr. Barker for a nae he 
slaintiff and defendant are both respectable in- 
habitants of Mile-end Old town, rather =, 
guished for some time past for its paroc a 
feuds. The libel in question was “eee 
under these circumstances;—A gentleman © 
the name of Hodgson, who had formerly been 
an opulent ship owner, having, through misfor- 
tune, failed for 40,0002. or 50,0001, fell into 
great <listress, and being also afflicted with bo- 
dily infirmity, he became totally dependent on 
the bounty of his friends for the means of subsis- 
tence. The plaintiff, pitying his deplorable 


condition, applied unknown to him, to the par- |ed to accept an apology, which was refused by 


ish, and obtained an order for the payment of 
4s. a week towards his 
port. The first two wecks’ allowance (8s.) 
was paid intothe plaintiff's hands, who deliv- 
ered it over to Mr. Hodgson’s cousin, together 
with the parish ticket. It was agreed, however, 
between them, that as, from Mr. Hodgson’s 
station in society, the notion that he was receiv- 
ing relief from the parish would give such pain 
to his feelings as almost to break his heart, his 
cousin should receive the weekly stipend, and 
keep it in his hands until it amounted, from 
time to time, toafew pounds, and he was then 
to pay it over to Mr. Hodgson, together with 
other money of which he was made the chan- 
nel of payment by the old gehtleman’s relations 
so that he should not be aware that this sum 
did not, like the rest, come to him from his 
friends. In this way the cousin continued to 
receive the allowance in question, until it amount- 
ed to 5l.4s.,when the parish-officers having 
discovered, as they supposed, that Mr. Hodgson 
was not settled in their parish, he having obtain- 
eda later settlement by renting a tenement in a 
different parish, applied to the cousin to refurid 
the money so received by him for a person not 
legally entitled to it. ‘The cousin accordingly 
paid backthe 5/. 4s., although it afterwards 
turned out that the officers were mistaken in 
supposing that Mr. Hodgson was not settled in 
in their parish. 
years ago, and since then the old gentleman has 
died. In the meantime, several inhabitants of 
the parish having got up an opposition to the 
proceedings of the parochial authorities, the 
plaintiff, Mr. Stephens, became one of their 
most active opponents. He appealed from the 
allowance of the overseer’s accounts; and on 
the appeal being heardatthe Middlesex Ses- 
sions, the Magistrates disallowed 50U/. in their 
accounts. 

This decision, however, having been made in 
the July Sessions in this year, which were after- 
wards pronounced to have been illegal, was 
deemed void; but ultimately the respondents 
settled the question by paying 50/ and costs.--- 
Previously to this, a meeting of the opposition 
washeld in the latter end of August, Mr. Mi- 


chael Scales in the Chair, at which Mr. Stephens | 


made a speech, attacking the proceedings of 
the parish officers, of whom the defendant was 
one; and on some person present calling out to 
him to “speak of Mrs. Orson,” the plaintiff 
stated, that in two or three days after the death 
of Mrs. Orson’s husband, who had been one of 
the churchwardens, and whilst his corpse was 
still in the house, and the widow engaged in re- 
ceiving spiritual comfort from her pastor, the 
defendant called and pressed for payment of 244. 
due from him to the parish---a charge which 
Was not proved to be true. Thestory excited 
astrong feeling against the defendant, who in 
about a fortnight afterwards exhibited printed 
hand-bills in his window, containing an address 
to the parishioners, in which, after referring to 
the charge of brutality brought against him by 
the plaintiff, he proceeded to state that the lat- 
ter had been actuated by vindictive feelings to- 
wards him, because he had found it necessary, 


which was the more valued inasmuch | 


(Mr. Hodgson’s) sup= | 


This took place about three | 


‘inthe discharge of his duty, to institute an in- 
quiry about three years before into the plaintiff's 
conduct, when it appeared that he (the plain- 
tiff) had falsely represented to the parish that 
Mr. Hodgson, who had formerly been ina re- 
spectable station of life; was in want of relief, in 
consequence of which he had obtained an order 
for 4s. a week, which had been regularly paid 
|for several weeks, until at length an inquiry 
took place, when it turned out that Mr. Hodg- 
son had never received a farthing of the money, 
/nor was he in a situation to require it; and that, 
on applying to Mr. Hodgson’s cousin on the 
subject, that gentleman stated that he could not 
|see Mr. Stephens, but that, to avoid exposing 
| him, and forthe sake of his family, he (the cou- 
| sin) would pay the 52 4s. to the parish out of 
his own pocket, which he accordingly did. The 
hand-bill went on to inquire if any honest man 
could beleive a word Mr. Stephens should say 
after having been guilty of such conduct? It 
also alleged, that if all the overseers’ accounts 
| were fully examined, it would be found that 
the overseers had not beento blame. This 
hand-bill was the libel in question, and there 
_were special pleas justifying the charges it con- 
tained on the ground that they were true. Upon 
the evidence adduced, however, on the one side 
or the other, the accusations mutually brought 
against each other by plaintiff and defendant | 
were disproved. At the commencement of the 
‘trial the Learned Counsel for the plaintiff offer- 


the other side.—The Jury returned a verdict 
for the piaintiff---Damages, 2001. 


A Victrm.—On Wednesday last, as a man named 
Burgess, who was about taking his passage to Ameri-, 
ca, was strolling along the Goree Piazzas, he was 
met by a civil sort of person, who, seeing he was a 
stranger, and a simple kind of country-man, entered 
into conversation with him, inquiring where he came 
from, and so forth, and soon becanie so familiar as 
to ask Burgess to partake of a glass of ale. ‘Ihe 
unsuspecting one” consented to accompany his new 
friend to a public house, ** where a most excellent 
glass of ale was sold.” After traversing various 
streets, they at length stopped at a public house, 
and Burgess and his friend went in, where they met 
some other men and they commenced tossing. Bur- 
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cent of the injustice of those who use her name as a 
cloak to cover their own ambitious views—and inno- 
cent, too, of the miseries that even the success of 
her pretended friends, are likely to entail upon her 
country.—[Liv Standard. 

Cunious Lerren.—A Quaker who had sent his 
watch to one of the same belief three or four times 
to be repaired, but which was not at all benefitted 
in the end, despatched the following characteristic 
epistle to the watch repairer:—**Friend John,—l 
once more send thee my erroneous pocket-clock. 
The last time she was at thy board, she was in no 
way benefitted by thy instructions. 1 find, from the 
wavering of her hands and the index of ber mind, 
she is not might in the inward man,—I mean the 
mainspring. Therefore, take her, and purge her 
with thyadjusting tool of truth; and if possible, drive 
her from the error of her ways. Let her visit the 
Sun’s motion—the true calculation table, and the 
Equator: and, when thou hast brought her conform- 
able to the standard of Trath, send her home with 
the bill of moderation, which shall be remitted to 
thee by thy friend, Osapian B 


Dated this second day of the week, commonly call- 
ed Monday. 


AN ADROIT SWINDLER, 

On Monday of last week, a young man of genteel, 
prepossessing appearance, po er on a respectable 
lady in the Bowery with a note from her landlord, 
requesting her to lend him $10, or as much as she 
could spare, and he would return it the next day.— 
Knowing that a quarter’s rent was then due, she was 
a little surprised at the phraseology of the note, but 
supposing it was intended as apolite dun, she count- 
ed out $60 and gave him, requesting him to count it 
over. He replied, ‘it is no matter; I guess it is 
right;” and gave a receipt for the money, subscri- 
bing his name Henry Smith. Immediately after he 
had gone, it occurred to the lady’s mind, that possi- 
bly the young gentleman might be an imposter. She 
accordingly stepped over to her landlord, who disa- 
vowed any knowledge of her morning visitor, and 
said that he had authorized no one to call on her for 
money on his account. Finding that she had been 
swindled, she repaired to the Police Office to lodge 
her complaint, and was surprised to find 7 com- 
plaints of a similar nature had been preferred there, 
trom other sufferers, who had no doubt been swin- 
dled by the same individual. 


The circumstances in one of the other cases, were 
as follows:—A lady had lost her husband, and while 
he lay a corpse in the house, the villain called upon 


gess recollects no more of the circumstance; but a 
tew hours afierwards he found himself in the street, | 
minus £93, in sovereigns, which were deposited in | 
a bag in his pocket. Itis considered that the villains | 
who were contederates, had, what is termed Aocussed | 
the ale, viz; put laudanum in it. On discovering his | 
loss, Burgess applied to the police, and the assist- 
ance of a constable was procered; but so completely 
bothered was the poor fellow from the effects of his 
loss, that he was unable to tell the house, the strect, 
or the neighborhood he was taken into, being a total 

stranger to the town. ‘The police have used every 
exertion to apprehend the robbers, but without avail. 
| Burgess, who resides in America, and whose family 
is now there, had come to England to dispose of 
some little property he possessed in Kent, and the 
£93, of which he has been robbed, was the produce 
of the sale.--[{Liv. Standard. 


Destra oF THE oF LimertcK.—Died, on 
Monday last, at East Hill, Wandsworth, in the 59th 
year of his age, after a long illness, the Rev. John 
Jebb, D. D. F. R.S., Lord Bishop of Limerick, 
Ardfert, and Aghador. For nearly seven years he 
had suffered under the effects of a violent paralytic 
seizure, Which compelled him to withdraw from the 
more active duties of his see, and to reside in this 
country for tnedical advice. But his mind survived 
his body; and, an invalid scarcely able to move about 
his room, even with assistance, he continued an anxi- 
ous and watchful care over his diocese; and employ- 
ed the hours of languor and sickness in the prepara- 
| tion and publication of works, original, or those 
of other great divines, for the benefit of the church 
of Christ. In private life he was among the most 
vamiabie and beloved of men, with a singular faculty 
of attaching all of every age to him; in literature he 
was among the most distinguished Biblical scholars of 
the age; and in personal humility and piety, he 
was worthy of his office as a Christian Bishop.— 
Livy. Sranp. 


An Artrut Question.—Dominico, the harle- 
quin, going to see Louis XIV, fixed his eyes ona 
dish of partridges. The King, who was fond of his 
acting, said, ** Give the dish to Dominico.”—**And 
the partridges too, Sire?” Louis, penetrating his 
art, replied, ** And the partridges too.” ‘The dish 
was gold, 


TITLE OF THE YOUNG QuEEN oF Spatn.—In the 
documents now published in Spain under the Royal 
sanction, the epithet August” is supplied by that of 
“Innocent,” for the young Queen of Spain. In these 
official papers she is called **Our Innocent Queen.” 
—London pper.—[Under ex isting circumstances, 
this is not a badly applied attribute of royalty. The 
poor chila is doubtless innocent and unconscious of 


her with a forged order from the undertaker, for his 
bill. She told him that she was overwhelmed with 
affliction; that she had not the money in hand, and 
that she wished he would leave it for a few days. He 
said his employer had a bill unexpectedly presented 
tor payment, and that he would nut leave the house 
without the money. She accordingly procured it 
and paid hin, 


On another occasion he called ona gentleman and 
enquired the name and residence of his mimster, 
giving him to understand that his mother was dead, 
and that be wanted him to preach her funeral sermon. 
On learning his name an! residence, he immedi- 
ately prepared an order in favor of the aforesaid gea- 
tleman on the minister for a small amount, and pre- 
sented it for payment. In this however he did not 
succeed, the person on whom he drew not being in 
cash at the time. 


Another attempt was asfollows. Hecalled at the 
house of the sexton of a church, and after making 
some inquiries of the servant girl about him, and 
the name of the Pastor of the church, forged an or- 
der in favor of the sexton upon him for $10, alleging 
when he offered it, that he (the sexton) had just re- 
ceived a bill trom his grocer; that the money was 
very much wanted; that the Clergyman would oblige 
him much by lending the amount, and that he would 
return it next day. After some deliberation, the 
money was paid, Shortly after, the fellow returned 
with the bills, alleging that one of them (a $5 bill) 
was counterfeit. ‘The clergyman observed to him 
that it was impossible it should be so, for he drew 
those very bills from the Bank himself. But, says 
he, [ will ,exchange it, and accoroingly yave him 
another. 


The circumstance that led to the discovery of his 
real name and character, was an attemptto obtain 
a small sum in a similar manner from a landlord for 
a lady who occupied one of his Houses as a tenant. 
He not being particularly acquainted with her, de- 
clined sending the money; but said he would call 
and see her shortly. On enquiry of his tenant, he 
found her entirely ignorant of theaffair. She had 
given no one an order to borrow money on her ac- 
count, and further was notin want of any. She 
stated to him that a person had called on her a few 
days previous, and enquired particularly about the 
location of the landlord’s houses, the names of his 
tenants, Xe. and that he wasthe same person that 
had been sent there to repair the locks in her house. 
The gentleman then went immediately to the lock- 
smith where he had applied for a person to do this 
work, and was enabled to ascertain the real name 
and character of the swindler. It appears that his 
real name is John Turkington, that he isa graduate 
of the State Prison; and that having been detected in 
several petty thefts from his employer, he was conse- 
quently discharged. The officers of the Police have 
been for some time on the alert, but have not as yet 


the murders that she is the unhappy cause of—inno- 


succeeded in finding him,—Jour. Com. 


Yaast.—Good housewives, who take delight in 
setting sweet and light bread before their families, 
feel vexed at nothing more than bad yeast; and they 

are somettmes put to a great deal of trouble in pro- 
curing a good article. ‘The following is said to bea 

| good recipe for making it: Boil one pound of good 
flodr, and a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and 
a little salt in two gallons of water for one hour. — 
When milk warm, bottle it and cork it close, and it 

| will be fitfor use in 24bours. One pint of the yeast 
will make 18 pounds of bread, 


Mentl charcater of the Cobbler. —Seated all day 

/ ona Jow seat, pressing obdurate last and leather 
| against the epigastrium, dragging reluetant thread 
into hard and durable stitches or, hammering heels 

| and toes with much monotony—the cobbler’s mind, 
regardless of the proverb, wanders into regions met- 
aphysical, political, and theological; and from men 
thus employed have sprung many fouuders of sects, 
religious reformers, gloomy politicians, ‘* bards, 
sophists, statesmen,” and all other ‘* unquiet things,” 
including a countless host of hypochondriacs. ‘he 
dark and pensive aspect of shoemakers in general is 
‘matter of common observation, It is but justice to 
them, however, to say, that their acquisition of 
knowledge and their habits of reflection, are often 
such as to command admiration.—The hypochon- 
driacal cast of their ‘minds is probably in part, in- 
duced by the imperfect action of the stomach, liver, 
and intestines, in consequence of the position in 
Which they sitat work.— Foreign Quarterly Rev. 


The Mad Poet Outdone.—Mr. Samuel Parker ad- 
vertises in the Poughkeepsie papers, a lecture upon 
a new system of philosophy, the most novel ever de- 
livered—proving this earth to be an animal and ve- 
getable—that it breathes twice during twenty-four 
nours—likewise that mankind are auimals and ve- 
getables. Showiug the existing cause of every thing 
possessing vitality, and the moving cause of longevi- 
ty in every thing. The whole to conclude with a 
treatise on the art of preserving health, and advice to 
young men on matrimony. 


A Founpirne.—An infant about fonr months old 
was found on Wednesday night last, in the hall of a 
house in Broome street, where it had been left by 
itsunnatural mother. The respectable inmates of 
the house immediately provided for the child, which 
was sick at the time and miserably clad, and yester- 
day proceeded with it to the office of the commis- 
sioners of the almshouse. In the interim, however, 
the solicitude felt for the restoration of the child’s 
health, and the success which attended their exer- 
tions to effect it, had accomplished more for the in- 
fant in the breasts of the family who had found it, 
than could be presumed to exist in that of the mothe 
er who had deserted it, for, on the lady who earried 
it, presenting the child to the commissioners, there 
was manifestly a reluctance to part with it. The 
child, which had been dressed by the family, and 
was in reality very pretty, just as she was about to 
hand it over, opened a pretty blue eye and with a 

layful smile clung to the lady. This to her was 
irresistible, and she frankly expressed the regret she 
would feel at parting with the infant under such cir- 
cumstances. ‘The commissioners, who saw the ac- 
tion of the infant, and felt for the sympathy of the 
lady, immediately proposed that the child should re- 
main with her, which was promptly acceded to and 
taken home, Inthe mean time a memorandum was 
taken by the commissiouers of the circumstances, 
and the name of Lavinia Broome given to the found- 
ling. 


HORRID MURDER. 

Hannah Callahan, the wite of Patrick Callahan, 
was found dead in her bed, on Sunday evening last, 
in the borough of Wilmington, (Del.) There ap- 
peared but little doubt, from the condition in which 
she was found, that she was murdered; and that her 
husband was the murderer. On examination of the 
body, it was found to be in a dreadful condition; her 
head was much bruised, as if it had been beaten bya 
heavy bludgeon—on her neck was distinetly seen the 
impression of finger nails, her face much swollen and 
black, her eyes nearly forced out of the head, and 
from ail appearances, it was evident that she had 
been strangled. Her clothes were much torn and 
bloody, which proved clearly that she must have 
struggled hard with the bloody monster, for her life. 
Callahan attempted to prove that his wife had killed 
herself by knocking ber head against the wall in a 
state of intoxication; but his story was deemed utter- 
ly improbable, and he was committed to prison, 
where he awaits his trial. 


Mr. Samuel Peterson, a widowed Dutchman, aged 
70, belonging to New Jersey, wentto New Yorka 
few days since to engage a house-keeper. He pro- 
ceeded to an intelligence office, and in a short time 
was introduced to Mrs, Sophia Griffin, a smart wi- 
dow of about 60, whom he engaged. An acquaint- 
ance of afew hours with this lady led to * better 
things,” and before night Mr. Paterson married her 
in due form, and carried her home to New Jersey 
as Mrs. Peterson. ‘The marriage is published in 
the New York Sun. 


The first duel ever fought in New England, was 
between two servants in the family of Mr. Lopkins, 
a pilgrim, June 18, 1621. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 

The Duke of Orleans will leave for America in 
Mareh, and return in a year, by way of Africa. 

It is proposed to tax the lawyers, notaries, bro- 
kers, &c. of France as the resources of their trade 
ure considered public property. The tax would 
amount, it is computed, to 5,000,000 franes, in which 
a 4 reduction is to ake place on the impost upon 
Salt. 

A young girl 4t Cognac was buried alive, when 
moans being heard from the coffin, she was taken 
out, and although partially resuscitated, died a tew 
hours after, 

The wags of Madrid, in order to induce M. Zea 
to resign, reported him dead, and invited persous to 
his funeral. This would not have done in the time of 
Ferdinand, and indicates, therefore, a more liberal 
state of things. 

A sumptuous entertainment was given by the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, at which were present the Duke 
of Wellington, and the Hon, Mr. Peel and lady; the 
Marchioness, the following day, wasto give a splen- 
did fete to the surrounding nobility and gentry. 

The British officers made prisoners by Miguel are 
made to work like slaves in the trenches of Santa- 
rem,—and, it was reported, he even meditated the 
destruction of all foreigners who should fall into 
his bands, being engaged in the cause of Pedro. 

The spirit of toleration has, in some measure, 
obtained ground in Spain, we should think, as from 
authenticated information the Monks no longer hold 
that despotic sway over the minds and dispositions 
of the people, which, for so long a time, has been 
exercised with iron hand; in several instances where 
they had been taken in arms, or leagued against the 
Queen’s government, their death had been loudly 
called for, and the inhabitants of Saragossa display 
their dislike to them by continued incendiary crics 
tending to their annihilation, 

A new historical novel, entitled Barnadiston, a 
tale of the 17th century, has made its appearance in 
London. 

Prince Esterhazy, at the time of his death, was 68 
years of age; his wife is living at Vienna. 

The Queen of the Belgians was to spend part ol 
the winter with her parents in Paris. 

A story is told of an English Merchant, who, enqui- 
ring at the residence of a mandarin, was rudely %s- 
saulted by the servant. Complaining of it to Hou- 
qua, he treated the matter lightly, when the En- 
glishman set fire to Houqua’s house, which so alarm- 
ed him that he had the servant bastinaded, 
flames were then extinguished on all sides. 

Ten thousand reals are offered for the person o! 
Merino. ‘This equals almost the high price for me- 
rinos once paid here. 

A monument is to be erected to Napoleon at Ajac- 
cio, and Louis Phillippe is at the head of the sub- 
seribers! Like Richard Ill, he says to the dead 
Napoleon’s family,“you may play with crowns, but 
not wear them.” 

The Gazette de France seems disposed to re-wa- 
ken the old animosities between France and Eng- 
Jand—in doing which it betrays gross ignorance of 
the language and affairs of the latter couutry. Allu- 
ding to Mr, tlutchinson, who was killed some y ears 
since on the Manchester rail road, it ealls him Lora 
Hutchinson, and says he met his death by a cheval a 
vapeur—a tolerable translation of locomotive rail- 
car. 

A rumor exists that a decree is to issue banish- 
ing the family of Napoleon from France. 

Phe King’s Speech is considered by the French 
journalists to be, like all such documents, a diplo 
matic my stification of unintelligible ambiguities, de- 
livered for mere form sake, and to be responded to 
verbum verbo by the Chambers with an address 
which will be its echo—from neither of which any 
conclusion is to be drawn as to the future legislative 
action of the Chambers, 

Srain.—M. Zea, the Spanish minister, is said to 
be a thorough absolutist. The finances otf that coun- 
try are in a wretched state; but there is probability 
of aloan. The Bank at Madrid offers 6,000,000 
franes, and the house of Reira, 10,000,000. There 
istalk of assembling the Cortez to destituate Car!os, 
This pretender is hovering on the Portugal frontier, 
watched by Gen, Rodil, and in traitorous communi- 
cation with Don Miguel. 


Gen. Saarsfield, who now oceupies so important 
a station in the present troubles of Spain, it is, we 
believe, generally known, was born in the county of 
Louth, Ireland, and, for the purpose of bettering his 
condition, emigrated for the purpose of coming to 
America, in 1798, buton his passage being wrecked 
on the southern coast of Spain, entered the artillery 
of that country then at war with France. Being a 

d mathematician, he soon worked himself into 
notice, and to his intimate knowledge with that sci- 
ence may be attributed much of his preseut distine- 
tion in the army; he has a brother, Patrick Saars- 
field, who still keeps a public house a few miles 
from Drogheda; and, although he has had many in- 
vigations to join his brother in Spain, he has declined 
all solicitation, being better satisfied to remain in 
his own “ green isle,” in the peaceful retirement of 
his little farm, dispensing favours to his poorer 
countrymen, among whom he is loved and celebrat- 

for his kind and philanthropic disposition. 

The play ot Sardanapalus, by Lord Byron, was in 
active rehearsal at Drury Lane—the hero sustained 
by Macready. A new opera house was about being 
holt, at an expense of £20,000, The Pantheon in 
textord st. which had been used for dramatic re- 
presentations, was about to be turned into a Buzaar— 


The} 


the embeilishments and alterations were to cost the 
immense sum of £60,000, 

A committee of officers has been appointed by the 
British Government to test the practicability of in- 
troduoing into the army the percussion lock instead 
of the flint, stillnow used. No report, itis said, 
will be made to Government before sufficient grounds 
fur decided opinion shall have been furnished by the 
discharge of 24,000 rounds of cartridge. We should 
consider it a pretty fair trial, 


— 

A son of Dr Stephans,ot New York, eighteen 
years of age, and of the finest promise in every res- 
pect, was found dead in his bed, on Friday morning 
last, without any indication of his havin, suffered 
He had retired to rest in the best spirits, and seem- 
ingly in good health. 


Wm. Devon and Thomas E. Ball, were commit- 
ted to prison, in West Chester, Pa., on Friday last, 
on suspicion of having robbed the sehr. William 
Penn, laying off Port Penn, of a sum of money in 
gold. ‘They were recognized as old offenders, by 
two constables of this city. One of them is suppo- 
sed to be the person whorobbed the Wheeling bank, 
and is said to be under bonds for his appearance to 
answer for some offence against the peace and digni- 
ty of the commonwealth, and the other has had a true 
bill for larceny found against him by the grand jury 
of Philadelphia. In the cellar of one of these per- 
sons, a quantity of silver watches were discovered. 


Stealing one’s own Property—The Supreme Court 
has lately decided thata man may be convicted ol 
larceny in stealing his own property (10 Wendell’s 
Rep. 165.) One Palmer, of Steuben county, being 
informed that an officer levied an execution on his 
shingles, which were not removed by the officer, sold 
the shingles, and then charged the officer with taking 
them away, and actually broughta suit against him 
to make him pay for them; the court sustained the 
conviction by the special sessions, 


Fastidiousness,—Attempts have been made in 
Charleston, S. C., says the Patriot, to prevent the 
exibition of Dubufe’s master-pieces, Adam and Eve, 
exhibited in this city some time ago, 


THE MURDERED CZAR, 

**Paul caused the corpse of his father, Peter the 
third, to be taken upand brought to the puwlace, to 
receive similar honours with that of the empress his 
wife. Prince Baratinsky and Count Alexius Orloif, 
two of the murderers of the unfortunate ezar, were 
fixed on to officiate as chief mourners. “he impe- 
rial crown was placed onthe coffin of Peter; and 
over both was the following inscription in Russ— 
‘Divided in life, united in death.’ ln presence of 
the assembled court, amidst sable hangings, lighted 
tapers, and all the solemnity of imperial wo, the 
two mourners took their ststion, Orloff, whose 
nerves were strong, endured the scene unshaken; 
but his sompanion taimted beneath his emotions ” 

Mavor's Universal History. 
“Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do me ill; 
And yetl feared him ali the more, 
For lying there so still; 
There was atmanhood in his look 
That murder couid not Kill !"— Thomas Hoed. 
A Dark procession from the tomb 
The body of their monarch bore, 
With blazing torch and sable plume, 
Infolded in his shroud of gore: 
From turret an’ from tower, the toll 
Of chiming bells rose on the air, 
While, muffled in his dusky stole, 
The holy man knelt down in prayer, 


What stately figure joins the train, 
And slowly walks behind the bier— 
Whose haughty spirit strives in vain 
To check the unavailing tear? 
His funeral garb, and lordly tread, 
The mourver and the ezar proclaim; 
To follow the unconscious dead 
Unto his regal dome, he came. 


When nearer to the palace proud ‘ 
The mourners drew in dark array, 
The princely weeper said aloud, 
Unto the muituude, “Make way!” 
Like flashing waves before the prow, 
_ The mourners thronging round, divide; 
And solemnly they enter now 
The lofty dwelling-place of pride, 


The chandelier and lamp threw light 

On every object in the hall; 
And darker than the wing of night 

The hagnings were upon the wall, 
The ezar, while serfs in mean attire, 

And crested knights their homage paid, 
Upon the coffin of his sire : 
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The diadem of empire laid, 


In presence of the courtie’s then, 

With downeast eye and timid look, 
Reluctantly two noblemen 

There station by the coffin took. 
The hue of fear and flush of shame, 

By turns were painted on their cheeks; 
The tremor of each iron frame 

‘The agony of guilt bespeaks. 


The taper shed a ruddy glare 
Upon the features of the dead, 
W hose gory beard and clotted hair 
In all awoke a thrill of dread. 

Ah? fearfully the brow was still 
Contorted by the pang of death; 

Vain pomp with dust accorded ul, 
Forsaken by its vital breath. 


Why sits that ghastly watcher by 
‘The corse, with frenzy in his gaze? 
The frightful wildness of his eye 
The storm witein his breast betrays. 
He looks upon the pali and skroud * 
With face as stasnless marble pale; 
Alraid the sleeper to the crowd 
Would tell the heart-appalling tale, 


The mystic pencil cannot paint 
‘Fhe aspect which his teatures wore, 
When reit of consciousness, and taint, 
He sunk exhausted on the floor. 
Awaking from the swoon, with hands 
Outspread tor aid, the ruffian eried, 
The sheeted victim vengeful stands, 
With arm uplifted by my sidet” 
Those startling words his guilt reveal, 
His bosom wildly thrills with fear; 
The shriek of death, and vain appeal 
To stony hearts, ring in his ear. 
The cup he bade the monarch drain, 
With poison he now beholds, 
And elenches in his hand again 
The napkin with its bloody folds. 


Ah, phantoms unallied to earth, 
Which other eyes cannot discern, 
Are mocking, with their bellish mirth, 

The flames which in his bosom burn! 
In vain the mind-destroying bowl 

Was brought, his anguist to allay, 
No draught will ever trom his soul; 

The stain of murder wash away! 


From the London Monthly Magazige for December. 
STRANGE COMPANIE. 
A little child, a litle child, 
Upon its mother’s kuee, 
With dimpled cheek, and laughing eye, 
A holy sight to see. 


A thoughtless boy, a thoughtless boy, 
A truant from the school, 

Urging his uny wooden sloop 
Un through the glassy pool. 


A musing youth, amusing youth, 
W ith eyes fixed on a hook, 
Where he but sees his mistress’ face 
In her last farewell look, 


A gay gallant, a gay gallant, 
Hero of club and bail; 

His tather’s pride his mother’a joy, 
Admired aud loved of all, 


A traveller, a traveller, 
Returued trom foreign straad, 

With store of wisdom, culled with care, 
For use in bis own land, 


A happy man, a happy man, 
With wife and children round; 

And smiling triends and cheerfui home 
W here all pure joys abound. 


A patriot, a patriot, 
lutent on public good, "y 
Who, in « court’s ordeal tried, 
Corruption’s bait withstood. 


A man of woe, a man of woe, 
Bankrupt in heart and wealth— 

Wite, childrens, hopes, all in the grave, 
A bankrupt too, in health. 


A misanthrope,a misanthrope, 
Disgusted with mankind; 

Deserted by deceittul friends, 
W hom tavors could not bind. 


A lunatic, a lunatic, 
In melancholy mood, 

Shrinking from every living thing— 
Sighing in solitude, 

A burial, a burial, 
With none of kin to weep, 

And lay the old man ’neath the sod, 
To take his last long sleep. 

Strange Companie, strange Companie, 
Are these to meet, I ween! 

Alas! they are but life’s changes, 
That in ONE MAN ARE SEEN! 


MARRIED. 

On Tuesday evening, 11th inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer- 
SAMUEL H. DAVIS, of the Northern Liberties, to RE, 
BECCA E.daughter of Daniel Fitler, of Kensington. 

On the morning of the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Chambers. D. P. ALDEN, to REBECCA B., daughter of 
Richard Coe, all of tuis city. 


At Tuckerton, N. J. on the 6th inst. by the Rev, Hep 
kiah Cranmer, JONATHAN T. JOHNSON, of tue 


Philadelphia, to Miss CATHERINE, daughter of Captay 


Bornt Siaght, of the former place. 

On the Iith November last, by the Rev. 8. C. Brinckle 
Mr. ROBERT C. HENRY, w MARGARET B, MER 
VINE. both of Philadelpa 

On Wednesday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. pn. 
silver, Mc. BERNARD M’GULRKE, to Mrs. CREAN ay of 
this city. 

On Taursday evening, 13th inst. by Elder J. Sisty, My 
THOS. MARSHALL, to Mivs JANE ANN STANGER 
all of Gloucester county, N. J. 


On Thursday evewing, vy the Rev. ThomasG,. 


Mr. THOMAS ABBOT, to Miss MARY PLEACE, 

On the bth lustant, by Alderman Samuel Badger, y, 
MAHLON MANEILL, to Miss SUSANNAH P, Duy. 
TON, both of Deiaware county. 

Iu Wastungton city, on the 12th inst. by the Rey, y, 
Hawiev, Major HENRY STANTON, of the (Quartermas 
ter’s Department, U. 5. Army, to Miss ALEXANDRINe 
daughter of Major Gen. Alexander Macomb. 


Ou the 15th inst. by the Rev. Clay, Mr. MICH AP, 


DICKHART, of Passyunk, to Miss MARY LAWRENCE 
of Southwark. 

On the 3d instant, by the Rev. Thomas Porter, the Rey 
MARK ROBINSON, to Miss MARLA MEEDS, 


On the 4th instant, by the Rev. J. P. Hudson, the Rey | 


JOHN SHOAP, of Dar townstup, Pa. to Miss MALVIN, 
H. daughter of Dr. Russell Park, of Jersey Town, Pa. 

In Baltimore, on Thursday evening, 6th inst. by th 
Rev. Dr. Roberts, OLIVER EVANS, Esq. of Philadelphia 
to CAROLINE, daughter of Josiah Slade, of Hartigg 
county. 

(on Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts 
Mr. SAMUEL STEWART, formerly of Middletown, Dy. 
aware county, to Miss MARY ANN, daughter of yy 
Addis Hayes, of Penn Township. 

(nm Sunday evening, Mr. THOMAS E. GARSON,» 
New York, to Miss ANN THOMAS, of this city, 

On the 6th instant, by the Rev, John Chambers, yy 
DANIEL HIGHT, to Miss CATHERINE RODEBACY 
all of Montgomery county. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, SAMURL 
BROOKE, to LOUISA PHILLIPS, both of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. H. Bibighaus 
Mr. WILLIAM C. BERCKELBAUCH, to Miss SARAH 
eldest daughter of Abraham Snyder, both of this city, 

On the 13th instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr 
JOHN KIRK, to Miss HANNAH THOMAS, all of Dela 
ware county. 

On the 13th inst. by S. Allen, Jr. Esq GEO. CAWER., 
of Bensalem, to ANN, daughter of Jacob Myers, of Byberry 
township, Philadelphia county. ’ 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. William A. Wiggins, Mr. 
THOMAS SMICK, to Miss JANE WATKINS. 

At Bustleton, on the lth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Gran 
ville, Mr. EDW. JOHNSON, to Miss MARY YERKES, 
ail of Bustleton, Pa. 

On the 11th instant, at Philadelphia, by the Rev. Mr 
Barnes, EDWARD C. RICHARDS, of New York, to Miss 
ANN AUGUSTA, daughter of the late Judge Biair, of 
Charlotte county, Va 

At Rio Janeiro,on the 12th Dee. Lient. EDWARD B, 
BOUTWELL, of the U.S. Navy, to Miss DOROTHEA 
ANN, 3d daughter of John M. Baker, Esq. United States 
Consul, at Rio Janeiro. 


DIED. 


On the 12th inst. after a lingering illness, FRANKLIN 
infant son of James Hays, aged 2 yetirs and 11 months. 


On the 12th inst. THOMAS, son of Samuel and Mary J 


Arthur, aged 22 months. 

On Wednesday morning, THOMAS RICHARDSON, 

At Lanesster, on the Gth inst in the 69th year of her 
age, Mrs. CATHERINE EBERLE, wife of Mr. Charles 
Eberle, formerly of this city. 

Iu Boston, on Saturday evening, ROBERT LILLY 
Esq. of the firm of Lilly, Wait & Co. aged 52 years. 

On Saturday morning, &ihinst. at Bethlehem, Penn, the 
Rev. LEWIS D. VON SCHWEINI'TZ. aged 53 years. 

On the Mth inst. Mr. HENRY THIELL, in the 25th 
year of his age. 

On Friday, 14th inst. SIMON LYNN, aged 77 years. 

On Fifth-day afternoon. 13th inst. BENJAMLN MOON, 
in the 24th year of his age. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. after a long and pain- 


age 

On the evening of the 12th inst. aftera short illness, 
Mr. JOHN MOORE, in the 69th vear of his age. 

Onrthe idthinst. SARAH EMILY M. E. STEVENSON, 
daugiter of George C. and Sarah Ann Stevenson, aged 3 
years and 5 months. 

On Thursday evening, 13th instant, CHARLES LA®- 
BERT, infant son oi George Hacker, aged 4 months, and 
25 days. 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. M. WICKHAM. 

On Thursday, 13th inst. MARTA LOUISA, youngest 
daughter of Abner Elmes, aged 16 months. 

In New Orleans, on the 26th ult. in the 34th year of 
his age, WILLIAM H. JONES, late of this city. 

On the 15th inst. REBECCA ATHERTON, wife of Na- 
then Atherton, Sen. aged 66 years. 


On Saturday morning, of phitisis pulmonis, aged 2 | 


years and 6 months, CAROLINE E. daughter of Leonard 
Spancenberg, of New Orleans. 

On Fifth-day morning, 6th inst. of scarlet fever, MAR- 
GARET, eldest daughter of Nathan Suplee, aged about 4 
years. 

Suddenly, on Sunday morning, 16th inst. of apoplexy, 
Mrs. MARGARET f AHN, 1n the 62d year of her age. 

On the 11th inst. HOLL 
aged 3 vears and 5 months, 

On Wednesday morning, aged 53 years, ELIZA, widow 
of the late Capt. Isaac Silliman, of this city. 

On Wednesday morning, 19th instant, of scarlet fever, 
MARY L. daughter of William Eyre,in the 5th year of 
her age. 

On the 18th inst. after a lingering illness, Mrs PHEBE 
RIXSON, in the 44th year of her age. 

On the 14th inst at the residence of his brother-in law, 
Amos Wilson, Bridgeport, ROBERT WORTHINGTON, 
son of the late Dr. Worthington, of Byberry, in the 24 
year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, suddenly, from the rupture of 4 
aseed vessel, Mr. JAMES GRIFFITH, in the 52d year of 

is age. 

On the 10th inst. at Broadalbin, N. Y. Mrs. MARGA- 
RET M'‘INTYRE, wife of James M'Intyre, Esq. late 4 
resident of Philadelpina. 

In the Borough of Chester, on Friday, after a severe ill 
ness, WILLIAM BALDWIN, Esq. late Sheriff of Delt 
ware county, in the 67th year of his age. 

A the Phila ‘elphia Almshouse. 08 
the 16th inst, BERNARD M‘HALPIN, born at 


in Ireland, October 17th, 1730. This veteran left severt! 
children, the youngest of whom is but 16 years old. 


ful illness, Mrs. ESTHER SUAY, in the 54th year of her 
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